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William M. Milliken is Director of The Cleveland Museum 
of Art. In that capacity he has come to be widely known as 
one of the all too few museum men who actively recognize the 
importance of the artists of our own day. Mr. Milliken is also 
responsible for the well balanced collecting policy which has 
given the Cleveland Museum an importance out of proportion 
to its comparatively small size. He himself was trained as a 
medievalist at Princeton and is Curator of Decorative Arts, 
one of the notable sections of the museum collections. He served 
briefly on the staff of the Metropolitan Museum before going 
to war. Mr. Milliken’s article this month discusses the work of 
a little-known but excellent German sculptor of the sixteenth 
century, an example of whose work has recently been acquired 
by his museum. 
e 

The author of the article on 
Alvar Aalto, Harmon Hen- 
dricks Goldstone, writes 
of himself: ‘““My home is in 
New York where I was born. 
I was graduated from Har- 
vard College in 1932, subse- 
quently studied architecture 
there, but finished at Colum- 
bia, where I was a pupil of 
the late Henry Wright. In 
the summer of 1936 I visited 


W. EUGENE SMITH. FROM BLACK STAR 


Alvar Aalto 


the Aaltos in Finland and saw most of their work. Since Octo- 
ber, 1936, I have been working in the office of Harrison and 


Fouilhoux.”’ 
e 


Hans Theodore David was born at Speyer-on-the-Rhine, 
Germany, in 1902, studied at various German universities, 
received his Ph. D. at the University of Berlin in 1928. A 
musicologist, he lived as a free-lance writer in Germany and 
The Netherlands. Dr. David edited numerous works of the 
old masters, especially Bach. He came to the United States in 
1936. Since 1937 he has been music editor at the New York 
Public Library. Last year he made a study of the music of the 
Moravians in Pennsylvania, working at Bethlehem under the 
supervision of Albert G. Rau, Dean of the Moravian Theo- 
logical Seminary and College and organist of the Church. Dr. 
David has edited a number of American compositions by 
Moravians for the New York Public Library. 

In his article about himself and his brothers Moses Soyer has 
been complete except for the following dates. He and his 
brother Raphael were both born on December 25, 1899; Isaac 
in April, 1907. All were born in Russia. 

This month’s reviewers both work on New York dailies, 
Margaret Breuning on the Journal-American, Howard 


Devree on the New York Times. 
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FORTHCOMING 


Our May number will deal thoroughly with the arts as offered 
by the New York World’s Fair, 1939. Articles will discuss the 
contemporary American exhibition, the murals, the sculpture, 
the plan and buildings, the old masters, and so on. Authors 
will include Forbes Watson, Howard Devree, Inslee A. 
Hopper, F. A. Gutheim. 


June and other summer numbers will be full of grand material, 
much of it previously announced on this page. An article by 
Philip Barr about Marc Blitztein, composer and author of 
The Cradle Will Rock. The originator of an operatic form 
which is close to the urban masses and has all their sophistica- 
tion, Blitzstein is a creative worker whose music is much 
respected by other modern composers and enjoyed by a large 


following. . 


Of interest to those painters who do not mix their own colors 
(most of them these days) is a report of the methods and find- 
ings of the technical laboratory of the Boston Federal Art 
Project where paints of all manufacturers have been scientif- 
ically tested over a period of years. Frank W. Sterner and 
Rutherford J. Gettens, of the Fogg Museum staff, are in 
charge of the laboratory. 


Everyone knows of the part the MacDowell Colony at Peter- 
borough, New Hampshire, has played in the lives of American 
workers in the arts. The September hurricane passed by there 
doing terrible damage, but the Colony is going on. What a 
quiet summer at the Colony meant to one man is told in Carl 
Carmer’s article. Mr. Carmer is the author of Stars Fell on 
Alabama, Listen for a Lonesome Drum. His book on the Hud- 
son River will soon appear. 
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Important Notice 
concerning the Color Reproduction 


scheduled for this issue 


DUE to unforeseen and unavoidable delay in manufacture 
the color plate scheduled for this issue was not completed 
in time for inclusion. After holding the Magazine for three 
days beyond our usual release date it became imperative 
to mail it without the insert. 

The reproduction—Intimate Interior by Raphael Soyer— 
will be loosely bound into the May issue, so that you can 
remove it and insert it in the place occupied by this sheet. 


Your April issue will then be complete as first designed. 
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Raphael Soyer: “Intimate Interior,” Oil. 30x28 inches. Courtesy of Frank K. M. Rehn 
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THE PERSONAL NOTE 


DISCOUNTING THE FACT that the painters of 
America have, within the short period of five years or so, 
transformed an apparently innocuous school of mural paint- 
ing into one that stands high in the modern world, let us re- 
member that in estimating the work that is being done today 
in our midst we might as well realize that the future may 
arrive at conclusions entirely different from ours. It is not 
part of our duty, in fact it is complete folly for us to attempt 
to forestall the decision of our descendants. But from the 
present’s judgment of the past perhaps we can learn a few 
suggestive lessons. 

Time is by no means the perfect judge it is cracked up to be. 
In recent periods we have seen that in judging the past there 
has been a change of fronts. Not so long ago those who claimed 
to believe in immovable standards were prone to place their 
completest faith in the eras when art was supposed to have 
reached its ripest development. These immovable standards 
were at least sufficiently elastic to include both the ripe and 
the slightly over-ripe. They did not include, at least as much 
as we include today, the stages immediately prior to complete 
fulfillment. All along the line it is to an earlier stage that we 
now accord our most ardent admiration. It is as if a world a 
little tired by its vast inheritance of perfected craft found 
refreshment in less sophistication. 

We were brought up to believe that we knew when Greek 
art flowered, only to find that more recently many eyes have 
turned toward the archaic. As with Greek, so with Gothic art 
and Romanesque and Egyptian. The eye of the modern is 
looking for a phase of art which his grandfather thought was 
imperfect in its development. And what time for centuries 
patronized, time now admires. That is why it can be said that 
the old axiom isn’t as formidable as we once thought it was. 

But although time is not infallible, it has a way with it. It 
has a way eventually of discounting the meretricious and get- 
ting at the truth. If not immediately, at least eventually, it 
opens our eyes to great personalities who in their undiluted 
search for the truth as they see it are too profound and serious 
to attempt to charm an immediate audience. 

So it will be with the work of today. Granted a sufficient 
amount of technical capacity, the artist who has the iron in 
his backbone to stick to the truth as he sees it is bound, if 
we may judge by the lessons of time, to endure. His particular 
understanding of the truth, expressed unflinchingly, will give 
to his work a lasting personal note. That note is not an eccen- 
tricity of manner such as we often see in a decadent art. It 
emanates unconsciously from the inner being of the artist. 

The truth as a term of painting in its reference to design, 
color, form and idea, is not a chocolate drop nor a candied pill. 
For that reason it is not always agreeable to contemporaries. 
Often it postpones the recognition of the artist, and lesser 
beings more anxious to please enjoy present applause before 
their eventual oblivion. But truth in art, however agreeable 
or disagreeable its envelop, is certainly one of the qualities 
which time recognizes. So although time, in a slow fashion, 


might almost be accused of fickleness, if we may measure 


fickleness by changes that take generations, it seems to have 
certain permanent affiliations. One we have mentioned: truth. 
Another is concentration. It is curious how some paintings 
please us for a considerable period. Yet when we discover, as 
we are sure to do finally, that the artist hasn’t really given his 
concentrated all, that he has looked over his shoulder to 
watch his audience when he should have been busy about 
fidelity of interpretation, we are likely to drop him. It takes 
all that we’ve got to paint a small still-life, or a great mural, 


and there is no painting that is really worthwhile that doesn’t 


. take all that we’ve got. It is this giving of all, as we have said, 


which creates the personal note. It seems to us that in an age 
of individuality the personal note is equally important in 
mural painting and easel painting. 

To support such a statement we must instantly draw a 
sharp line between intimacy and what we have called the 
personal note. For example, one cannot imagine a more strongly 
marked personality, a more recognizable personal note than 
that which is struck by Piero della Francesca, but it is cer- 
tainly not an intimate statement that he makes. In our day, 
the habit of painting intimate easel paintings has been so 
general that some painters of mural decorations show all too 
clearly in their work the great effort that they have made to 
avoid intimacy. We may be entirely wrong, but we believe 
that it is a mistake deliberately to attempt to escape from 
intimacy the moment that our problem is to paint upon the 
wall. The escape should come naturally out of the artist’s 
comprehension of problems which are innately less intimate 
than those offered by the easel painting. To adopt an a priori 
mannerism because one’s work is a fixed part of the room 
seems to us to be putting the cart before the horse. Let the 
solution of the problems themselves give to the wall painting 
its inevitably less intimate flavor, inevitable, that is, if the 
artist does solve the problems forced upon him by the fact 
that his work is not a canvas to be hung wherever one chooses, 
but a part of the surroundings for which it is designed. 

Again we want to distinguish sharply between intimacy and 
the personal. One can paint a most intimate picture and ex- 
press little personality; one can paint a most un-intimate 
mural and be extremely personal. This is an elusive problem 
gaining its fascination from that fact. All that we wish to 
claim is that it is through comprehension of relationships, not 
through a manner of painting adopted from the study of other 
mural painters, that the wall painting gains both its style and 
its personal note. 

In mural painting as in easel painting the effort to apply 
rather than to develop a style, is the surest way to kill per- 
sonality. It is encouraging to observe that the rise from the 
innocuous in mural painting has not been brought about by 
those who would saddle that art with academic formulae, but 
by those who have proceeded to free themselves from formu- 
lated theories by thinking out their particular painting prob- 
lems. From this thinking and from their own personalities 
their styles have grown. These are the builders, not those who 


look timidly to the rules of the academies.—r. w. 
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HANS LEINBERGER OF LANDSHUT 


BY WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 


LANDSHUT, UNTIL SHORTLY before the middle 
of the sixteenth century, was by all odds the most powerful 
city in Bavaria. Seat of a ducal court, both culturally and 
politically, it far outshone the late-developing city of Munich, 
and its artistic importance was felt in all of Lower Bavaria. In 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the influence of Lands- 
hut extended into the Chiemgau and beyond—even to proud 
Salzburg which called Hans Stethaimer of Burghausen, archi- 
tect of the Martinskirche in Landshut, to build the choir of 
its Franciskaner Church. 

In 1503 the last male heir of the ducal family died, and in 
1514 Ludwig X, younger brother of the Munich Herzog, became 
duke and made Landshut his residence. Ludwig X, patron of 
Hans Leinberger, was a great Maecenas of his time, and in his 
long reign inaugurated a new period of prosperity and culture 


which left a lasting mark on the city and its region. 


Hans Leinberger: Virgin and Child. At Polling 


Se 
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More than any other city in Bavaria, Landshut has pre- 
served its old-world character to this day, with its broad main 
street and gabled burgher houses. The spirit of the city is 
summed up in the Martinskirche, with its great steeple, the 
highest medieval tower in Germany; the Residenz, constructed 
by Ludwig X, the first and only purely Italian Renaissance 
palace north of the Alps, built in good part by Italian hands; 
and the proud Burg Transnitz of an earlier time, frowning 
upon the city from its castled heights. 

The recent purchase by The Cleveland Museum of Art of a 
remarkable Crucifix, one of the most important works by 
Hans Leinberger, the great_sixteenth-century sculptor of 
Landshut, is an event of particular interest in that it gives 
opportunity for the better knowledge of the art of this city 
and of a whole region culturally dependent upon it. German 
sculpture is less well known outside of its own country than 
any other art of equal artistic value. This is partly due to the 
fact that such sculpture has always been closely held at home, 
few pieces of great importance being owned outside of Germany 
in collections, public or private, in Europe or America; and 
partly due to the fact that it has little actual point of contact 
with the art of other countries. It is a study in itself. 

It is only in recent decades that the name of this great 
sculptor, Hans Leinberger, has been rescued from undeserved 
oblivion and that his artistic personality has been fairly estab- 
lished by means of documented works. The exhibition held in 
1932 in Landshut to celebrate the Five Hundredth Jubilee of 
the Martinskirche had as its particular purpose the honoring 
first of Hans Stethaimer of Burghausen, architect of the church, 
and secondly, of Hans Leinberger. The exhibit was composed 
of photographs and plans of Stethaimer’s known buildings and | 
of all the transportable sculpture, documented or attributed, 
known or believed to be by Leinberger, and also a larger 
group of workshop, school and related pieces. 

Little is actually known of Leinberger’s life. There is no 
record of where he was born. As “Bildschnitzer Hans von 
Landshut” he first appears in 1513 in records of payment for 
work in the Church of St. Kastulos in nearby Moosburg; pay- 
ments continue till 1515, when, apparently, the main altar 
was finished. In 1516 he is mentioned in the accounts of the 
ducal court at Landshut; in 1530 he appears for the last time 
in those records. A small relief in Munich is dated and signed 
16 HL, presumably his signature. That the Virgin and Child 
from Polling was made by him in 1526-1527 is established by 
church records. 

The main basis, of course, for the study of his work is, and 
always will be, the superb altar of St. Kastulos in Moosburg, 
securely documented as his. One of the greatest of all Gothie 
altar-pieces, it is preserved in its original position in the church 
of that name. From the study of this altar, the major attribu- 
tions have been, and must be, made. 

In the past year a lengthy restoration was made which has 


permitted a close and detailed study of the individual ele- 


Hans Leinberger: Crucifix. In the Collection of The Cleveland Museum of Art 


ments of this altar. The most disturbing excrescences and pat- 
ternings of the restoration of 1862 have been taken away, and 
it is only to be regretted that all the modern paint could not 
have been removed at the same time, as the sugary sweetness 
of the colors completely falsifies the effect. It was found, how- 
ever, that under the paint there was no original polychromy, 
a curious anomaly, as Gothic altars were presumably always 
planned to be so finished. Only occasionally, for financial or 


other reasons, such altars were not immediately polychromed. 

Four reliefs of the Legend of St. Kastulos, presumably wings 
from the Moosburg altar, were recorded in the Landshut 
Jubilee Exhibition (Cat. Nos. 30-33) as school works. By good 
fortune the paint has recently been removed from them and 
they have emerged as works of high quality undoubtedly by 
the master himself. Originally unpainted, the wood is so 


carved as to suggest varying textures and surfaces, let them 
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Above: Hans Leinberger: St. James the Greater, Detail. 
In the National Museum, Munich. Right: Hans 
Leinberger: Man of Sorrows, Detail. In St. Nicolas’ 
Church, Landshut. Both statues are shown on page 200 


be human flesh, armor or cloth. At once the 
question is raised as to whether the artist 
planned a polychromy which could only ob- 
scure these patiently acquired effects. Is it 
possible that the altar was planned to be un- 
painted? This is one of the puzzles which can 
never be properly solved. 

The laying bare of these facts is important, 
for the Cleveland Leinberger is also unpoly- 
chromed and in it the treatment of the face 
and beard and arms seems to suggest that it, 
also, was planned to be left in this way. 

The Crucifix acquired by the Cleveland 
Museum is a newly discovered piece and has 
never been really published.! In it a truly 
great sculptor has taken the wood, the ma- 
terial of his craft, and has breathed into it 
genius. It goes far beyond the realm of mere 
representation and reaches the freedom of a 
profound spiritual conception. 

The Christ hangs upon the cross, His body 
bowed forward in a final agony, His feet in- 
stinctively thrust down in supreme tension. 
It is almost the end. The eyes almost close, 
the head sinks in acceptance on His breast. 


The last breath hovers on His drawn and 
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haggard lips. The still living body is about to make the 
supreme sacrifice. Diagonally across the body, in rapid move- 
ment, the drapery moves and flickers as if in last and violent 
protest against a calm acceptance of His destiny. 

A number of other crucifixes are known to be by Hans Lein- 
berger. The crucifix high on the main altar of Moosburg is 
probably the earliest. This is characterized by broadly treated 
body and rather heavy legs, which were demanded by the 
particular position for which the crucifix was carved. Of 
approximately similar date, 1515, is the huge and splendid 
crucifix of Erding. Here the legs are slimmer and approach in 
force the downward thrust of the Cleveland piece, but the 
Erding Crucifix is a quite different conception, the head only 
slightly bowed, the eyes gazing forth in bitter suffering. Plan- 
ned to be hung from the triumphal arch between the choir and 
nave, the facial details, the body muscles, the indications of 
the knees are exaggerated to carry properly from this greater 
distance. A badly weathered wall crucifix in Moosburg recalls 
the Erding type. Finally, a tiny crucifix of boxwood in Berlin, 
which can be dated about 1520, completes this series. This 
small one lacks, too, a certain convulsive force. All of these 
crucifixes have a broadness of body below the arms, a Lein- 
berger characteristic, but only in the Cleveland piece is the 
head dropped in full profile on the breast, thus achieving a 


sovereign nobility. 


PHOTO COURTESY STATE MUSEUMS, BERLIN 


Hans Leinberger: Crucifix- 
ton, Detail. In the collection of 
The Cleveland Museum of Art 


The Cleveland Crucifix is not life size, the figure being 
forty-eight and five-eighths inches high, the cross, eighty- 
four and one-quarter inches. But it has such a quality of 
reality that it seems in memory far larger than it is. It was 
planned to be seen close at hand and its sure and careful 
modeling was thought of from that point of view. 

It is the quality of this modeling which suggests its probable 
date and relates it to two of the master’s greatest and latest 
works, the Man of Sorrows of St. Nicolas, Landshut, and the 
similar subject in the Deutsches Museum in Berlin, each 
planned to be seen at close range. The former is generally 
dated between 1520 and 1525, the latter, between 1525 and 
1530. The profile of the Berlin statue and the modeling of the 
breast and body, allowing for the differences caused by the 
remains of a baroque polychromy, are strangely similar to 
those of the Cleveland Christ and the two are closely related 
in the depth of their emotional and psychological content. 


In the National Museum in Munich is also a late work, the 


St. James the Greater. The polychromy of this piece is very 


badly preserved. The details of carving are, however, clear 
and can easily be compared with those of the Cleveland piece. 
A comparison of the two pieces shows that certain details are 
identical, such as the manner in which the eyes and eye 
sockets are carved. 

Leinberger is the supreme expression in Bavaria of that 
so-called “baroque” tendency which marked German sculp- 
ture at the very end of the Gothic period before it passed over 
into the realism of the Renaissance. This tendency was par- 
ticularly marked in the way in which the master treated his 
draperies, which are caught in a surge of highly sophisticated 
and highly stylized movement. The form as such is often lost 
in the very virtuosity with which these draperies are made to 
whirl. In late works of Hans Leinberger such as the above 
mentioned St. James and the Polling Madonna, securely dated 
1526-27, this tendency reaches its climax. Of necessity the 


draperies of the Christ are simpler, but the treatment of cer- 
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Above: Hans Leinberger: Miniature Crucifix of Boxwood. Berlin. 
Right: Hans Leinberger: Man of Sorrows. In St. Nicolas’? Church, 
Landshut. Below: Hans Leinberger: St. James the Greater. In the 
National Museum, Munich. See also details shown on page 198 


cab. 
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tain details is in Leinberger’s later style. In this style within 
the larger, three-dimensional scheme of the entire drapery 
the master leaves certain sunken areas, their inner surfaces 
further modeled as if the sculptor had been working in wax 
or dough rather than in wood and was feeling for his surfaces 
with his fingers rather than with his knife. At times such areas 
have a certain superficial resemblance to the design of the 
human ear, as, for example, in the draperies of these two 
figures, the St. James and the Polling Madonna, and in the 
lower portion of the Cleveland Lendentuch which swings away 
from the body and down. The carving of the lower edge of 
this portion of the drapery, with the almost dough-like thick- 
ening and modeling of the edge itself, is markedly similar to 
that in a point of drapery at the bottom center of the robe of 
the Polling Virgin and to that in other pieces of this period. 
Therefore, it seems fair to date the piece after 1520, probably 
1525-30, in the last period of the master’s work, because of its 
drapery style and because of characteristics both physical and 
spiritual which mark other mature works of the artist. 

The Crucifix is unquestionably a work of profound beauty 
and far reaching significance. It reveals in no uncertain fash- 
ion the religious spirit and high cultural accomplishment of 
Southern Germany in the early years of the sixteenth century 
as expressed through the genius of one of its greatest sons, 


Hans Leinberger of Landshut. 


1 Hubert Wilm, Die Sammlung Georg Schuster (1937), No. 58. 

Sammlung Georg Schuster, Miinchen (Miinchen, Julius Buhler, 1938), 
No. 78. 

William M. Milliken, Bulletin of The Cleveland Museumof Art (April, 1939). 


THREE BROTHERS 


EVEN BEFORE WE came to America we knew a great 
deal about it. Our favorite books were Tom Sawyer, Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin and Hiawatha and among the heroes of our child- 
hood George Washington and Abraham Lincoln led all the 
rest. On week-ends and holidays our mother would cover the 
large, round dining-room table with a shiny oil cloth, on which 
in barbaric red and green was pictured Brooklyn Bridge 
(Brooklynski Most) spanning the East River and joining the 
“glass” skyscrapers of Manhattan with the slums of Brooklyn. 
Raphael, Isaac and I loved this table cover. We would spend 
hours at a time studying it. Often in our fancy we would be 
transported into this magic city. Our father, too, spoke to us 
about America, about its vastness, its riches and its democ- 
tacy. “Who knows,” he would say wistfully, “perhaps you 
too might one day be citizens of this great republic and con- 
tribute your talents and strength to its growth.” 

Our father is truly a remarkable man. Self-taught and self- 
made, in the real American sense of the phrase, he toiled 
hard all his life, and has never deviated from the ideals he 
set for himself in his youth. At seventy, presenting an appear- 
ance of a Rembrandtesque scholar, he is still full of life, tol- 
erant to youth and vitally interested in world affairs. An 
author and teacher of modern Hebrew literature and history, 
he is esteemed by his contemporaries and literally idolized 
by his many pupils. In his two-volume work entitled A Gen- 
eration Passes, he describes in a charming, cursive, rather old- 
fashioned style, his playless childhood and hard youth, the 
little Lithuanian village in which he was born, its stunted 


dreamers, aborted geniuses and half-wits. I hope that some 


| day one of his students will translate this work into English. 


We inherited our artistic tendency both from our father 
and mother. Our father had an innate talent for drawing. In 
his rare moments of leisure he would draw for us, in a prim- 
itive yet strangely alive way, people, birds or animals. He 
was especially adept at horses. He could draw them in many 
attitudes with a fine eye for character distinction. Our mother, 
too, had a sense for the artistic. We used to love to watch 
her embroider on towels and table spreads, illustrations of 
Russian fairy tales, in vivid, bright color schemes. I remember 
one in particular, that of a young Cossack on a beautiful 
white steed, bidding farewell to his weeping mother. She was 
quiet, more critical than our father, by nature the more hes- 
itating. Encouraged by our parents, we drew and painted 
constantly. The walls of our living room were always deco- 
rated with our childish efforts. 

One fine day, in the year of 1912 to be exact, our father 


_ suddenly received a curt communication from the Governor 


of our district to leave Russia, the land of his birth, imme- 


diately and forever. After selling what household goods he 
possessed and after many touching farewells, our father, at 
the head of his large family, set forth for America, the land 
of his dreams and of limitless opportunities, to begin life 
anew. We children saw no tragedy in all this. To us it was 
a glorious adventure. We were happy and excited. 


BY MOSES SOYER 


We settled in the lower East Bronx. Our father went to 
work and we to school. We had a difficult time at first. Shy, 
self-effacing and ill at ease, we could not adjust ourselves for 
a long time. Unlike our two younger sisters who quickly ac- 
quired the American ways of habit and speech, we clung 
sullenly to our Russian, much to the sorrow of our poor par- 
ents. Like most European children, we were better educated 
than the American children of corresponding age. Especially 
Raphael and I, since we were the oldest and also because 
some of the high school and college students in our town, 
grateful to our father for his help with their examinations 
and theses, would reciprocate by coaching Raphael and me 
in their favorite subjects. I can visualize clearly, even to this 
day, a hot, midsummer Russian afternoon on which Raphael 
and myself would be trudging sadly along, envying our friends 
who were swimming in the shallow waters of our river, Vorona 
(the Crow). We would be going from the home of an enthu- 
siastic young man who had just unloaded upon poor us all his 
knowledge of French, to the home, in the other end of the 
town, of a serious-minded young lady for a lesson in German 
or arithmetic. Thus we knew quite a bit of French, German 
and Hebrew in addition to our native Russian. We completed 
grammar school in two years and entered high school. Here, 
too, we were maladjusted and unhappy. We were happy only 
in the badly lighted and ill ventilated back room in our apart- 
ment which our mother had allocated to us. Here we did our 
lessons, posed for one another, and painted and drew our 
sisters and parents, our little brother and the children of our 
neighbors. 

Some years went by. Things were not going well with us. 
Our father, though he worked very hard, could hardly provide 
for his large family. Mother was losing her youth rapidly 
and often looked sad and worried. Finally things came to 
such a pass that Raphael and I decided to quit high school 
and go to work. Isaac, too, wanted to go to work, but he 
was too young at the time, and it was with difficulty that 
we persuaded him to continue with his academic studies. It 
was a sad blow to our parents, for it meant the end of perhaps 
their fondest dream, that of sending their children through 
college. Yet the circumstances were such that they could do 
nothing but acquiesce, sadly and quietly. We also decided to 
take up art seriously. 

It seems to me that it was only yesterday, yet almost 
twenty years have gone since the day when Raphael and I 
entered the gloomy, barn-like, ill-smelling building of the 
National Academy of Design. We felt that we had irrevocably 
broken with the past and had officially entered upon our 
artistic careers. 

Times were different then. There was hardly any art move- 
ment of importance in New York. We were taught that Sar- 
gent was the world’s greatest painter. Tricky lighting and 
clever painting was our goal. We knew nothing of Homer, 
Eakins and Ryder. Our isolation behind the thick Academy 


walls was so complete that we did not even hear of Bellows, 
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Henri and Sloan, who were at that time waging a noisy war 
against the Academy and were creating a living, vital Ameri- 
can art. We were rapidly losing our identities and what little 
originality we possessed without realizing it. 

One day I became acquainted at the Columbia University 
Library, where I was working at the time, with a sandy-haired 


young man who was to exert a great influence upon my artis- 
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tic development. His name was Leo Jackinson. He was also an 
art student but he was different from our fellow students at 
the Academy. A born rebel, he spoke disparagingly of the 
Academy and scoffed at our artistic gods. He died at the 
age of twenty-two, tragically cutting short a very promising 
career. One Sunday he took me along to the Ferrer Art Club 
which he used to frequent. It was situated in the Spanish 
section in Harlem and consisted, as I remember, of two or 
three rooms decorated with Spanish shawls and other hang- 
ings. The wall of honor facing the door was occupied by a 
large portrait of the great Spanish labor leader, Francisco 
Ferrer. The club was presided over by a decorative gypsy-like 


woman. Her name was Romany Marie. She posed for Sloan 
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on numerous occasions. To her the students would pay a bit 
of money on entering the club. For this they were allowed to 
draw from the model, and, what is more important, they were 
also entitled to submit for criticism their work to Henri and 
Bellows, who would come to the club on alternate Sundays. 

It was Henri’s turn on that memorable Sunday. I made a 


drawing that I thought was rather good and shyly hung it on 
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the wall in an inconspicuous place, alongside that of others. 
What a warm, generous, magnetic personality was Henri’s. 
Gaunt, lined. and sad-eyed, he made me think somehow of 
Abraham Lincoln. He spoke slowly and deliberately, inter- 
spersing his talk with homely anecdotes of his art school days 
in Paris. As luck would have it, he picked upon my drawing 
to criticize first. He took it apart mercilessly, pointing out its 
superficiality, its lack of character and its empty cleverness. 
He used terms such as “significant form,” “volume,” “space 
relationship”’ and others that were foreign to me and mention- 
ed names I had never heard of before. To drive a point home 
more clearly he suddenly reached into his pocket and took 


out a slim magazine. It was a current copy of the old Libera- 
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ISAAC SOYER: EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


Below: MOSES SOYER: STUDY OF AN OLD WORKER 
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tor that has since developed into the New Masses of today. 
He opened it at random upon a drawing in rich blacks of a 
group of men, women and children surging forward with 
upraised arms and expressions of defiance in their faces. 
Ignorant as [ was, I could not help but be struck by the feel- 
ing of turbulence and movement, by the noble, unadorned 
simplicity of the drawing. I also felt the love and sympathy 
with which the artist drew this group of gaunt men and women 
and their sad-eyed, undernourished children. The author of 
this drawing was Daumier. 

Elatedly I described to my brothers the encounter with 
Robert Henri. I must have succeeded in transmitting to them 
some of my enthusiasm for Henri’s ideas, the meaning and 
importance of which [ felt rather than understood, for they 
listened eagerly and were greatly impressed. We pored long 
and studiously over the copy of the Liberator | brought home. 
In addition to the Daumier drawing, it‘also contained draw- 
ings and etchings by Sloan, Henri, Minor and Luks. We fell 
in love with their work. What impressed us most was the 
up-to-dateness, the contemporary spirit of the content of the 
pictures. These artists dealt with everyday, common people 
and with their humble, hard lives at home and in the shops. 
There were also pictures of strikes, police brutality, of child 
labor and so forth. We also liked the frank, biased attitude of 
the artists. They were not afraid to moralize. They were kind 
to the poor and dealt cruelly with the rich. That night the 
light burned late in our room. 

I need hardly say that after this incident the Academy and 
its routine became highly distasteful to us. Here I wish to add 
that even before this Raphael, Isaac and I thought that it 


would be advisable for us to study in different art schools, for 


already at that time people would remark upon the similarity 
of our work. We decided to part our ways. Raphael thought 
that he would continue for a while longer at the Academy in 
order to save money for the Art Students League while I left 
immediately and entered the Educational Alliance Art School. 
Isaac was in his senior class in high schoo] at the time, study - 
ing drawing in Cooper Union at night. 

The Educational Alliance Art School was rather a remark- 
able institution at that time. It occupied three rooms in the 
settlement house of that name, situated on East Broadway, 
in the very heart of the crowded East side. It was directed 
by Abbo Ostrowsky who strove to create a cultural center for 
the children of the immigrants. In the life class to which 
I was admitted I found a number of serious, high-minded boys 
and girls. Among them was Saul Berman, heavy-handed, stol- 
id, persevering. He could quote Chaucer and Shakespeare by 
the hour and could sing with feeling old English ballads. 
There was Concetta Scaravaglione, shy, tense, lovable, almost 
desperately serious; Harry Zitter, who could draw like Mich- 
elangelo and of whom great things, which never materialized, 
were expected. There was Leona, an East side urchin, a tuber- 
cular little slum flower who did weird surrealistic drawings. 
She died at nineteen in an insane asylum. Later came Leo 
Jackinson, then Louis Ribak, a vital, human “Dead End” 
kid from Philadelphia; Peter Blume, young, precocious, am- 
bitious, nicknamed “Dawn” by the girls because of his red 
hair; Maurice Glickman, Isaac, who had just graduated from 
high school, Dina Melicoy and many others. Finally came 


Chaim Gross, a tall, good-looking Austrian peasant, extremely 
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talented, naive and easy going. As I look back I see that we 
were as fine a group of young, serious, idealistic art students 
as could be found anywhere. We talked big and painted hero- 
ic, life-sized canvases. We were ambitious and self-confident 


and did not give a hoot for our instructors. During my last 
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given out. We were quite homesick and were glad to go 
back to America. A few weeks before we left, Isaac and his 
wife, an exotic looking young artist, came to Paris. We took 
them to the Louvre and to our favorite hangouts and cafés. 
We felt quite like old-timers. During his short stay abroad, 
Isaac worked with his usual intensity. He returned with sev- 
eral interesting canvases. The last to go to Europe were 
Raphael and his wife, the red-haired, alert classmate of our 
sisters. They chose a rather different itinerary from ours. 
Besides the usual art Meccas they also visited Russia. In 
Moscow, Raphael was invited by the International Society 
of Artists to give a report on modern American art. They 
visited art schools and studios. What impressed them most 
was the sense of security and of well-being of the artists and 
students, who worked under a system similar to our WPA 
except that it was on a permanent basis. The rest of Europe 
they visited was quite different from the Europe we knew in 
1926-28. It was full of unrest, turmoil and anxiety. In Paris 
they witnessed the first demonstration of the Front Populaire 
and were present at the opening of the World’s Congress of 


Writers against War and Fascism. They were in Spain a few 


Lefl: MOSES SOYER: PORTRAIT OF A MAN 
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two years at the Alliance I was appointed instructor in one 
of the life classes which Isaac took over when I went abroad. 

In 1926 I was awarded a traveling scholarship to Europe. 
I married one of my students, a pretty, talented girl who 
also studied modern dancing at the Neighborhood Playhouse 
and we went to Paris. [ realize now that I was too young and 
rather immature at the time to benefit greatly by the award. 
I did not know my own mind and was easily influenced. Paris 
was full of artists from every corner of the earth. Among them 
was quite a large group of American expatriates who tried to 
look and act more French than the French. They snubbed 
the visiting Americans and spoke contemptuously of Ameri- 
can art and culture. They in turn were almost completely 
ostracized by the native French artists who moved in circles 
of their own. With the exception of the work of the older men 
such as Picasso, Matisse, Rouault, Derain and Soutine, little 
that was honest and original was to be seen. Most of them 
copied almost blindly the styles and manners of those artists 
who happened to be in vogue. For example, Soutine’s repu- 
tation was at its ascendancy during the time of our stay 
abroad. Consequently many of the exhibition galleries 
abounded in representations of dead fowl and bloody carcasses 
of animals. It often seemed to me that in the mad scramble 
for recognition and fame these artists had forgotten the very 
meaning of art. Most of the time, however, my wife and I 
spent in the Louvre and in the great galleries of London, Italy 


and Holland. 


In 1928 our son was born. By that time our money had 
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months before the Civil War broke out. They were conscious 
of the tension in the air. The poverty of the people was in- 
describable. The walls of public buildings were covered with 
anti-Fascist inscriptions. Soldiers were everywhere. 

My wife and I returned to New York on the eve of the de- 
pression. One of the first things I did was to visit the little 
studio on Jackson Street that Raphael shared with Saul Ber- 
man. He had made good use of the two years that I had spent 
in the European galleries and cafés. After the many métier 
type of pictures in Paris it was a relief to see my brother’s 
simple, unobtrusive New York street scenes. 

Depression—who can describe the hopelessness that its vic- 
tims knew? Perhaps no one better than the artist taking his 
work to show the galleries. They were at a standstill. The 
misery of the artist was acute. There was nothing he could 
turn to. Things began to look much brighter after the pro- 
gressive victory at the polls. In 1933 the new administration 
came to the rescue of the artists with the Public Works of Art 
Project which was administered by the Treasury Department. 
Isaac did two paintings for the PWAP, one of which, Beauty 
Parlor, won considerable acclaim. Later the Treasury organ- 


ized the present Section of Fine Arts which commissioned 
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painters and sculptors to decorate Federal buildings. Some 
months later the Works Progress Administration established 
an art project which has done amazing work in helping paint- 
ers, sculptors and craftsmen in financial distress. It has also 
developed other art projects of value to the community. 
Under the WPA I executed a series of ten panels dealing with 
child life. I feel that I learned a great deal about composing on 
a large scale. My brothers did some of their best prints for the 
Graphic Arts Division Project. 

Raphael and I have just completed two murals for the new 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Kingsessing Postal Station. ‘The 
services which government projects have rendered to Ameri- 
can art, aside from the moral and financial support they have 
given to the artists, cannot be overestimated. Through the 
Treasury Section of Fine Arts the government has discovered 
many new talents and utilized many established talents, 
thereby securing for itself some remarkably fine painting and 


sculpture. Meanwhile the WPA has also been a power in the 


development of a group of young American artists whose work 
is vital, fresh and original. 

Very often people accost us and express wonder at the fact 
that three members in one family should be artists. To us 
there is nothing extraordinary or mysterious about this. Ever 
since we can remember, possibly under the influence of our 
father, we and the other members of the family drew, painted, 
carved, wrote poetry. 

We are often accused of a similarity that exists in our work. 
Critics on one or two occasions have even confused our paint- 
COURTESY FRANK K. M. REHN (Continued on page 254) 
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PHOTOGRAPHS WITH THIS ARTICLE BY COURTESY OF THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART UNLESS OTHERWISE NOTED 


Air view of Alvar Aalto’s building for the Municipal Library at Viipuri, Finland. Built in 1932-35 


ALVYAR AALTO 


BY HARMON HENDRICKS GOLDSTONE 


ALVAR AALTO, AT forty, can look back on an impres- 
sive list of achievements. A young architect, in a young coun- 
try, he is already widely recognized as a leader of the “second 
generation” in modern architecture. The great pioneers of 
the movement are, most of them, alive,—some of them very 
much so—and they have, in their recent work, gone far be- 
yond the stark and startling structures of the early ’twenties. 
But it is for those very buildings, those uncompromising man- 
ifestoes in steel, concrete and glass, that the names of the 
pioneers will be remembered. When a revolution has taken 
place, (and there is no question that the architectural revolu- 
tion is accomplished, though the advance front is still narrow), 
it is for the “second generation” to relax, to expand, to con- 
solidate, refine, humanize and synthesize the territory others 
have won. Aalto is among these. That he is, at forty, recog- 
nized as a leader among them is the more remarkable in that 
his work has been almost entirely confined to a small country, 
remote and little known beyond the prowess of its athletes, 
the grandeur of its music and its probity in paying its debts. 

Yet what he has accomplished there is, in its field, as dis- 
tinguished as the other achievements of which Finland is 
so justly proud, and he is now becoming increasingly well 
known outside its boundaries. Two years ago Aalto built the 
Finnish Pavilion at the Paris Fair. A year ago the Museum 
of Modern Art in New York gave him a one-man show which 
has since circulated to half a dozen other cities. This year a 
visitor to either of the expositions now being held at opposite 
ends of the country can see, first hand, executed examples of 


his work: in New York, the Finnish Government Exhibition, 
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his design for which was chosen through a national compe- 
tition, and, in San Francisco, a dining room specially planned 
for the decorative arts section of the Golden Gate Exposition. 

As an architect, Aalto has already explored almost every 
aspect of the problem of human shelter that the term “archi- 
tecture’ usually implies and many that it usually does not. 
A list of his work, which, since his marriage in 1924, has 
been carried on in collaboration with his architect wife, Aino 
Marsio, will indicate the extraordinarily wide range of his 
activities. 

For various industries he has built factories: at Oulu, the 
Toppila sulphate pulp mill in 1930, twin paper mills (Anjala) 
in 1936-37, and at Kotka he is building the large Sunila pulp 
mill group at the present time. 

The commercial field is represented by the five-story block 
built in Turku (Abo) in 1927-28; it includes shops, a theatre, 
offices, a restaurant and apartments. Another theatre, an 
early work of 1923-24, is in his native town of Jyvaskyla, and 
another restaurant, in Helsingfors, was completed a year ago. 
A commercial building, equally specialized in its own cate- 
gory, is the newspaper publishing and printing plant, built in 
1929 for the Turun Sanomat (Turku). 

He has built a municipal library and cultural center 
(Viipuri, 1932-35), and a large tuberculosis sanatorium (Pai- 
mio, 1929-33). There is also a project for the University Hos- 
pital and General Clinic of Zagreb. 

He has known the ephemeral medium of fair and exposition 
architecture: that combination of propaganda, entertainment 


and commercial advertising that so seldom achieves distine- 


Above is the entrance to the Children’s section of the Viipuri Library. Behind the blank upper wall is 
the top-lighted general reading room. This entrance is on far side of the building as seen in the air view. 
Below is the main entrance of the Library. The entrance hall as well as the lecture room are on the ground 
floor of the low wing; on its second floor are offices and studies. The library proper is housed in the mas- 
sive masonry block. Aalto has developed a fine method of overhead natural lighting. Daylight enters 
through round ports in the ceiling and is evenly diffused inside. The ports are shown in the air view 


Ill. Floor Plan, Intermediate Level. 
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Below: IV. Floor Plan Lower Level 
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tion. His work at the three recent great World Expositions 
is based on long experience in this field. At the Tampere 
Industrial Exhibition of 1922 he executed his first indepen- _ 
dent commission—a picturesque thatched stand for the dis- 
play of wood products. For a short time before this he had — 
worked in the exposition office for the Gothenburg Fair of 
1923, which was to exert so much influence in the revival of 
Swedish crafts. For the Seven Century Jubilee of the City of 
Turku (1929) he designed, with Erik Bryggman, the Anni- 
versary Exhibition. 

He has drawn projects for an art gallery and for a railroad 
station. 

He has touched most aspects of the housing problem: sub- 
urban development (Munkkiniemi Project), industrial hous- 
ing in connection with the big Sunila Pulp Mill at Kotka, 
urban housing in an apartment house in Turku (1929). His 
own house built just outside of Helsingfors in 1936 is an ex- 
ample of the free-standing house on an open site. In connec- 
tion with the sanatorium at Paimio, he has carried out some 
experiments in row-housing and garden cities. In every case 
he has refused to stop at the mere shell of a building, but has 
designed the details of the interior. Whether it is to design a 
special scheme to avoid odors and steam in a kitchen supply- 
ing nine hundred meals a day, or a new kitchen layout in a 
minimal apartment which permits the housewife who does 
her own work to do it sitting down, or a corridor door-knob 
that will not catch the clothing, or a set of spare bridge-chairs 
that can be stacked in a closet, Aalto spends the same time 
and effort. In this refining of the architectural shell down to 
the human scale and functions of the users, (frequently neg- 
lected in what is usually thought of as “architecture’’), he has 
designed and marketed (since 1932) some fifty-odd pieces of 
furniture, methods of ventilation, pieces of hardware and 
equipment. 

The catalog is long and varied. It is impressive when it 
is considered as the accomplishment of a man, who, in 1921, 
had only just taken an architectural degree from the Helsing- 


fors Technical College. It is impressive when it is remembered 


Key to I: A Entranceto periodical room; B Cellar for heating and ventilating 
equipment; C Periodical room; D Main reading room; E Librarian’s 
work space; F Control turret; G Ceiling light ports; H Book lift; J Main 
control desk; K Circulating department: L Foreign language section; M 
Stacks; N Main entrance; P Student cubicle; Q Lecture and meeting room; 
R Stacks; S Buffet; T Kitchen; U Work space in stacks; V Foreign 
language section; W Story telling and game room; X Circulating depart- 
ment; Y Entrance to children’s rooms : 


Key to II: A Ventilation ducts; B Upper part of main reading room; C. 
Stairs down to main reading room; D Circulation department; E Stairs 
down to foreign language section; F Foreign language section; G Open 
bookshelves; H Stair to roof terrace; J Secondary stair; K Student cubicles; 
L Librarian’s office; M Main stair; N Main control desk; O Control turret 


Key to III: A Shelves and cupboards; B Closet; C Roof terrace; D Main 
reading room; E Stairs up to circulation department; F Librarian’s work 
room; G Upper part of children’s story-telling and game room; H Stairs 
up to circulation department; J Foreign language section; K Upper part 
of work space in stacks; L Kitchen; M Buffet; N Service corridor; P 
Secondary stair; Q Folding partitions; R Lecture and meeting room; 
S Coat room; T Lobby; U Main entrance; Y Main stair; W Main hall; 
X Desk for supervising main reading room; Y Main reading room 


Key to IV: A Entrance to periodical room; B Service entrance; C Janitor’s 
apartment; D Children’s reading room; E Control desk; F Entrance to 
children’s rooms; G Story-telling and games; H Work table; J Book deliv- 
ery; K Stacks; L Main stair; M Librarian’s control turret; N News- 
papers and periodicals 
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Above is the view from the general reading room of the Viipuri Library, past the control turret and li- 
brarian’s desk to the circulating collection on the upper level in the background. Note the even light and 
absence of heavy shadows—the result of the round ceiling ports. Below is shown a view of the lending 
section. Observe that the open shelves of the circulating collection (on the right, upper level), the foreign 
language department (lower level, foreground), and the general reading room (just visible, left back- 
ground) are all controlled by the single librarian’s desk which crowns the service turret. Also note the 
unaffectedly designed furniture and fittings. See page 213 for a view of the lecture room interior 
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that it was achieved in a country that had won its indepen- 
dence only two years before this, a relatively poor nation of 
less than four million inhabitants. But the very newness of 
the State also had its advantages. If there was nothing to 
build on, there was nothing to destroy. If there was no native 
stylistic tradition that could be applied to the problems of 
the day, there was none of that Tyranny of the Past that has 
made the general acceptance of modern architecture so slow 
in the older countries of Europe. 

At the time when Aalto began to practice, two styles of 
architecture were fashionable in Finland: the heavy Han- 
seatic style that had its roots in German Romanesque and 
that found so many followers in Denmark, Sweden and Nor- 
way in the years just before and just after the World War, 
and the severe, chaste Neo-Classic revival that took on, in its 
twentieth-century Scandinavian reincarnation, distinctive 


qualities of airiness and grace, of elegance of proportion and 


One of the “patios” in Aalto’s Finnish Pavilion at the Paris Fair 
of 1937. Here, too, the theme was the use of wood in modern life 
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Photograph of the model 
for Aalto’s Finnish Pa- 
vilion for the New York 
World’s Fair. The view 
is from the restaurant bal- 
cony level. The exhibit 
dramatizes Finland’s 
rich resources in timber 


material, of simplicity and formality. With the first of these 
styles Aalto was temperamentally incompatible; his volatile 
intelligence refused to accept the ponderous, static forms of 
an age of machinery. The second style had a marked influence 
on his early work, particularly in the theatre-restaurant- 
office block of 1927. And even after he had abandoned all 
stylistic and decorative effects, this early Neo-Classic influ- 
ence may be traced in the refinement of his sense of propor- 
tion, and in the subtlety of his feeling for materials. 

In the early years of the *twenties new influences began 
to be felt in Finland. The neue Sachlichkeit from Germany, 
the machine @ habiter from France, de Stijl esthetics from 
Holland, constructivism from Russia began to filter into the 
Baltic port of Turku, where they were rapidly taken up by 
the young advance guard, who were concentrated in this city 
at the time. The characteristics of this “international style” 
that found immediate acceptance in a new and poor country, 
were economy of construction and the application of a ma- 
chine technique. The esthetics were rapidly modified. And it 
is here that Aalto takes his place as a leader in the second 
generation of modern architecture. 

To overthrow an established doctrine, a new doctrine is 
necessary. Once the overthrow is accomplished, the doctrine 
has served its purpose. If it tries to continue its existence 
by calling itself a “style,” the buildings built in this “style” 
will, of necessity, seem more like demonstrations in logic than 
examples of architecture. One of the first to realize this was 
Aalto. He was fortunate in being one of those rare individuals 
who is able to maintain a close and fortifying contact with 
his native soil, and, at the same time, absorb into the mind 
the most advanced, the most “international” thought of his 
day. Aaltospeaks, with varying ease, Swedish, French, German, 
English and Russian, as well as Finnish; the latest books and 
magazines from all over the world are on his table, and yet 
he has managed through his native vitality to transmute 
these into something of his own. The things that make him 
important in modern architecture are no new theories, noth- 
ing he has said or written, but the buildings he has built. 
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Exterior of Aalto’s Fin- 
nish Pavilion, Paris, 
1937, illustrating — the 
play of texture. Wood 
is the principal material 


In the first place, Aalto is significant because in an age of 
specialists he has generalized, in an age of analysis he has 
synthesized. The list of his buildings was given above in order 
to show how, at a time when there are “experts” in every 
type of construction, Aalto has undertaken them all, and not 
without some distinction in each. He has provided shelter for 
almost every one of man’s activities in a complex civilization: 
manufacturing, the home in all its types and variations, en- 
tertainment, nourishment, healing, education, advertising and 
commerce. Besides refusing to specialize in one type of build- 
ing in particular, he has refused to specialize in any aspect of 
building in general. Instead of becoming a “‘designer,” an 
acoustical, ventilating, illuminating or civil engineer, a deco- 
rator, planner, or detailer, he has realized that the true func- 
tion of the architect is to be all of these. More than ever now 
that techniques have become so specialized, it is the architect 
who must master them all. He alone, of all the “experts” is 


in a position to form that synthesis without which building is 


View across the lecture 
room of the Viipuri Li- 
brary. Aalto greatly in- 
creased the resonance of 
the long, low room, and 
added much decorative 
interest, by his use of the 
free curves in the ceiling 
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merely a conglomeration of technical trades. With it, it be- 
comes an art. Thus Aalto, an architect, spent years of experi- 
ment and research in the proper design of lighting fixtures. 
He worked out a system of indirect and diffused daylight 
illumination, developing it from the simple round skylights of 
the Turun Sanomat Building to the deep conical ports in the 
ceiling of the Viipuri Library, through which no sunlight can 
enter to damage the books, and which diffuse an even, shadow- 
less light to every part of the room. In the Finnish Pavilion 
for the Paris Fair, he did not have the deep roof space to work 
in that he had at the Library, so the diffusing cones are placed 
on top of the roof, where they take the form of shields, curved 
exactly to intercept the sun’s incidence. 

In the same way, he approached the acoustical problem of 
the long, low meeting hall of the Viipuri Library. This was 
to be used for debates and discussions, and it was desirable 
that speakers in any part of the room should be heard equally 


well in all other parts. By using a rippled ceiling of red Carel- 
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Key to Ground Floor Plan, Tuberculosis Sanatorium, 
Paimio: 

A. Patients’ Wing: 1. Nurse’s suite; 2. Typical double 
room; 3. Control; 4. Cleaning and slops; 5. Linen; 
7. Toilets; 8. Sun balconies. 


Central Core (between A. and B.): 9. Reception; 
10. Shoe boxes for hiking shoes. 


B. Medical Wing (social rooms above): 11. Information, 
telephone and porter; 12. Waiting rooms; 13. Office; 14. 
Doctors’ offices; 15. X-ray rooms; 16. Operating theatre. 
17. Quartz lamp rooms; 18. Laboratories. 
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C. Service Wing: 19.\Service entrance; 20. Vegetable 
washing; 21. Refrigerators; 22. Bakery (kitchen above). 


D. Power Plant: 23. Boiler room; 24. Boilers; 25. Pri- 
vate siding from railroad; 26. Fuel. 


Aalto’s Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium at Paimio, 
1929-1933. View of the 
entrance court. At the 
right is the patients’ 
wing, terminating in the 
balconies of the floor 
nurses’ suites. The wing 
at the left contains, on 
the ground floor, the 
medical offices and clinic; 
above are the patients’ 
dining and_ recreation 
rooms. The center link 
contains stairs, elevators 
and nursing services 
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General view of patients’ wing of Tuberculosis Sanatorium at Paimio. The sun balconies jut out at far end (No. 8 on the floor plan) 


ian pine strips he approximately doubled its surface, greatly 
increased its resonance, and directed the reflected sound waves 
to the farthest corners of the room. Refusing to abandon the 
problem of his interiors to a decorator, or to accept the cur- 
rent models of modern furniture, he himself turned to the de- 
sign of plywood chairs, revolutionized their forms, improved 
the technique of their manufacture, and started a new indus- 
try. In methods of construction, new uses of materials, new 
methods of heating and ventilating he has.consistently ex- 
perimented and invented, and all this has been carried on, of 
course, in addition to the usual functions of an architect: 
designing, planning and supervising. By thoroughly mastering 
the techniques that go into the making of a modern building, 
he escaped being mastered by them, and has been able to see 
them in their proper relationship as part of a greater whole. 
° . ° 
THROUGH ALL the special types of structures and all the spe- 
cialized details of construction, Aalto never seems to have 
forgotten that the goal is to provide shelter for the activities 
of man. Man is not a machine; he is an animal with a mind 
and an imagination. His requirements are complex and subtle. 
This is especially true when he is ill. Then all the apparatus 
of modern medicine and psychology must be brought to bear 


to restore him to health and activity. In the tuberculosis 


sanatorium that Aalto built at Paimio in 1929, all the ap- 


paratus of modern architecture has been directed to these 
ends. This sanatorium affords the clearest example, in Aalto’s 
work, of a humanistic approach to building. 

The patient entering the Paimio Sanatorium finds himself 
in a clean and airy lobby: the glass walls present a wide 


view of the surrounding pine forests; the ceiling is white; the 
floor is a brilliant canary yellow. This is impractical, “un- 
functional,” of course, for it must be mopped up several times 
a day, but it is part of the cure. This lobby, with its stairs and 
elevators, is repeated in modified form on each of the six 
floors of the building. It forms the hub and core of the loosely 
articulated complex of buildings, which together make up a 
self-sufficient community. 

There is, first, the patient’s wing, facing S.S. E. By making 
this of six identical stories, Aalto was able to divide up the 
two hundred and ninety patients into groups small enough to 
develop a certain amount of esprit de corps during the more 
or less lengthy duration of the cure. The psychological ad- 


“pavilion system” of hospitalization were 


vantages of the 
combined with the economies of a single building in which 
utilities and general services were not wastefully re-dupli- 
cated. The building of a “skyscraper” in the wilderness thus 
has its economic as well as its psychological value. The 
same breaking down of any institutional feeling into human 
units may be observed in the sun-terraces at the end of each 
floor. Facing due south, they are for the new patients and for 
the more serious cases, who are accommodated in six groups 
of four. For those who are on their way to recovery, the roof 
of this entire wing provides deck space for six groups of twen- 
ty. But it is in the individual rooms, shared by two patients 
who spend there from sixty to one hundred per cent. of their 
time, that the greatest psychological refinement is to be found. 
The double windows permit ventilation without draughts; 
the panel heating over the foot of the bed allows the air tem- 


perature to be kept below 60° Fahrenheit with perfect com- 
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fort to the patients; with the heat coming from the ceiling, 
dust tends to settle and can be easily swept out; the beds and 
the floor become the warmest parts of the room. To lessen 
noise, a special basin was designed that eliminates splashing; 
access for repairs to all plumbing lines is in the corridor, so 
that the patient need never be disturbed; one of the four 
walls in each room is faced with a cellular acoustic material 
to deaden the reverberation that comes from hard plaster. 
The colors are soft and indefinite; the source of light is out 
of the range of vision. Nothing has been overlooked that might 
ease suffering or restore morale. Even the nurse, resident on 
each floor, has not been forgotten: her private balcony is 
placed so as to exclude a view of any portion of the sana- 
torium; she is given the sky and the forest to look at. 

It is the same ideal of variety and repose that accounts for 
the apparently wanton orientation of the various other wings: 
at no one time are all of them sunny; all open onto different 
vistas. One contains the administrative and medical offices, 
clinic and operating theatre on the ground floor, the patients’ 
dining room, library, social and work rooms above. Another 
contains, on several floors, the laundry, store rooms, kitchen 
and bakery, as well as a “hotel” for the nurses. A third con- 
tains the power house, with coal bunkers connected by a 
private siding to the railroad. The free-standing garage, the 
employees’ houses and the doctors’ houses complete the pic- 
ture of this self-contained community. 

° e ; 
IF, IN THE design of this sanatorium, Aalto has shown his 


understanding of the needs of man, it is in the designs of his 


furniture that he has shown his understanding, equally im- 
portant to the architect today, of the needs of the machine. 
A study of them affords an illustration of the intelligent type 
of cooperation between designer and manufacturer that ex- 
ploits the full potentialities of mass production. 

Aalto’s interest in furniture design came from two opposite 
sources. First there was the human need, arising out of the 
design of this same sanatorium, of chairs that would be cheap, 
light, comfortable and easily kept clean. The available metal 
furniture seemed too cold, too clinical in its association. In 
any case “‘wood is better psychologically for man” thought 
Aalto. And then there was the industrial need, in a country 
which depends upon wood and its derivatives for eighty-five 
per cent. of its exports, to find new uses for this material. It 
was industry that.came to Aalto to ask him for new designs 
for rational, low-cost furniture. Just as metal had so largely 
replaced wood in the design of modern furniture, and had 
evolved new forms expressive of its nature, now wood was to 
replace metal, again in new forms, cheaper, lighter and “more 
human.” And the old material was to be manufactured in anew 
way, consistent with mass production and a “‘machine esthetic.” 

The traditional solid wood chair is a handicraft construe- 
tion. It is true that machinery now can perform almost every 
stage in its production. But in each of these operations the 
machine is forced to imitate a hand technique, and in doing 
so, the essential quality both of hand-work and machine- 
work is lost. Plywood, on the contrary, is the product of a 
machine technique: the accurate, thin plies, the veneers, the 


press-molds, the steaming, the multiplication of identical parts 


The Aaltos built their own home and office at Helsinki (Munkkiniemi) in 1936. The entrance face, shown at left, was kept blank for privacy. 
The rear face, however, is broken and open for outdoor living. Here is a fine example of Aalto’s use of various textures to get interesting pattern 
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Sunila Pulp Mill, Kotka, 1936. 


Row housing for workers at the 


Itis built on a curve to open out 
the view from the individual 
units. A general view of the mill 
proper is reproduced on page 221 


are all impossible without machine equipment. Finland, with 
its superabundance of honey-yellow birch,—firm, elastic, 
clear and pliable—was an ideal country for a plywood in- 
dustry. For three years Aalto experimented with its manu- 
facture and design, for machine production means standardi- 
zation, and standardization requires a perfect, “generalized” 
model. He experimented with the proper angles of human 
posture in various “‘kinds of sitting’’: for dining, for reading, 
for relaxing, for writing, for conversation. He discovered that 
a single sheet of plywood, one quarter of an inch thick, was 
sufficiently strong to form the continuous back and seat of a 
chair. The fact that the plies are glued and molded in the 
same operation precludes any tendency for them to change 
in form: the cross-grain prevents warping and checking; the 
natural resilience of the wood doés away, in many models, 
with the necessity of using other springs. 

The first chair appeared in 1929; it had the characteristic 
continuous plywood seat and back, but was supported on 
tubular-steel springs in the familiar modern profile of a figure 
“5” without its top stroke. Steel was soon abandoned in favor 
of thick plywood “springs” which were actually lighter in 
weight, which cost less, and which greatly simplified the pro- 
cess of manufacture. Since then Aalto has designed some fifty - 
odd pieces of furniture; they are marketed now, through an 
increasing demand, in Sweden, England, France, Switzerland, 
Italy and the United States, as well, of course, as in Finland. 
Most of them employ plywood in one way or another. There 
are resilient seats on resilient frames and on rigid frames; 
there are bare wood models, padded models and over-stuffed 
models with deep springs. There are desks, stools, beds, tables 
and cupboards. Some of these are of solid wood, plies only 
being used at the bends—an Aalto invention; others stack, 
one on top of another, which is a great convenience for storage 
in crowded quarters; all of them are finished with an under- 


standing of the material, either in clear varnish and polish to 


bring out the natural grain of the wood, or in brilliant, glossy 


lacquers, or a combination and contrast of the two. 
e e ° 

ONCE IN A lifetime circumstances conspire for the production 
of a masterpiece. In 1928 Aalto won a competition for the 
municipal libarary of Viipuri. (It is worth noting, incident- 
ally, that it was also through competitions that Aalto came to 
do the Office Block in Turku, the Paimio Sanatorium and the 
Finnish Pavilions at the Paris and New York Fairs.) Aalto 
had won the library competition, but through six years of 
local opposition to its design he waited for work to begin. It 
was not until 1935 that the building was completed. This long 
delay, tedious as it must have seemed at the time, was actu- 
ally extremely fortunate, for it gave Aalto time completely 
to revise his competition drawings and to put all his “second 


> into realization. The result is a notable addition 


thoughts’ 
to the small and select company of “key” buildings in the 
development of modern architecture. 

In this municipal library and cultural center—for the build- 
ing fulfills two functions—it is possible to find as many in- 
novations in structure, lighting, heating, ventilating and de- 
tail as in any other of Aalto’s major works. Some of them have 
already been discussed. It is also possible to find the expres- 
sion of his characteristic understanding of human functions, 
his delight in revealing the true nature of materials, and his 
ability to construct vigorous masses with refined proportions. 
But the real significance of the building is the contribution it 
makes to the modern concept of architecture space. 

When the pioneers in modern architecture began to be more 
interested in plans than in facades, one of the first and most 
lasting contributions that they made was the overthrow of the 
classic concept that a room is a box, enclosed on four sides, 
lighted by glazed slits called windows, and connected with 
other rooms by hinged partitions called doors. They opened 


out the exterior walls with glass from wall to wall, and with 
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glass from floor to ceiling. The inner walls were stopped short 
of the corners; curtains were frequently substituted for doors; 
one space flowed into another; all spaces flowed out onto 
terraces or gardens which were conceived of as integral parts 
of the house. It is impossible, when discussing a modern plan 
to speak of “rooms”’; areas of activity, more or less segregated 
one from another are all that remain in this free interplay of 
planes. Similarly, in describing the Viipuri Library, it is im- 
possible to speak of the basement, the first story, the second 


story and the third story, for they have ceased to exist. Aalto 


itself on two levels—one for reading and one for story telling 
and games; the main reading room divided in two by a double 
row of book-shelves and cupboards; the circulation depart- 
ment, surrounded on three sides by shelves; and, finally, in 
an open pit reached by descending a railed off portion of the 
circulation department stair, the foreign language section. 
All these levels are connected by a vertical control turret, 
containing its own spirai stair and the librarian’s work rooms. 


At the head of the turret is the main control desk, from which 


has, in this building, opened out the “room” through its two re- 
maining boundaries: the floor and the ceiling. He has demon- 
strated the rich possibilities of a vertical flow of space. 

In studying this building the “plan” has become almost 
as useless a means of understanding the true relationship of 
its parts as the “elevation” is to most modern buildings. It 
is only in the vertical sections cut through this interlocking 
complex of levels that the nature of the building’s space can 
be realized and its functions understood. 

The library proper is housed in a massive masonry block, 


and consists of five principal levels: stacks; a children’s room, 


Left: Three-legged birch 
stools, stacked for com- 
pact storage. Below: Birch 
desk with white linoleum 
top. The drawer unit is 
on wheels, independent 
of the table. Right: A side 
chair; white enamelled 
continuous plywood seat 
and back set on a box- 
frame of natural birch 
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Above: Glass flower vases. Right, top: Plywood chair; arms and legs 
a continuous spring, seat and back a continuous sheet of curled 
birch veneer. Right, bottom: Dining chair from the Aalto room 
for the Decorative Arts Exhibit at the San Francisco Fair 


the reading rooms, the circulating library and the foreign 
language section can all be supervised by one person. These 
“rooms,” which are really only different levels in the same 
envelope of space, are reached by the public by means of a 
split stair leading up from the main entrance hall. This en- 
trance hall, which forms a horizontal connection to the other 
parts of the building, acts as a lobby for the meeting and 
debating room described in connection with its unusual ceil- 
ing; from it open toilets, coat rooms, a small kitchen and 
buffet, and a glass enclosed stairway to the offices and stu- 
dents’ cubicles on the floor above. There is an independent 
entrance for these, as well as for the children’s library, for a 
newspaper room in one corner of the lower level, and for the 
janitor’s apartment in another. The complex interlocking of 
these different elements, so varied in scale and structural 
requirements, into a single, simple, homogeneous building, 
consisting merely of a larger and a smaller rectangular block 
connected in echelon, has been accomplished without the 
least loss of functional expression, and without the least forc- 


ing of function. 


ONE FINAL aspect of Aalto’s contribution to the development 
of modern architecture remains to be considered. It relates to 
the controversial question of “decoration.” 

Unsatisfied with the superficial and “fashionable” nature 
of the various attempts to create a “modern,” a “machine” 
or “skyseraper” ornament, the rational purists of the ’twen- 
ties refused to admit any decoration whatsoever to confuse the 


clear, uncompromising outlines of their structures. They de- 


pended entirely upon masses, interplay of planes and con- 
trast of materials for their esthetic effects. 
While this thorough esthetic house-cleaning was extremely 


valuable in forcing architects to face the basic elements of 


design, it was also a rather comfortable way of dodging the 
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Press room in the basement of the 
“Turun-Sanomat’’ newspaper 


plant at Turku. Built in 1930 


Hoppers at the Toppila Sulphate Mill at 
Oulu (1930). Note the textures and forms 


issue; it left an empty house. The “second generation” of 
modern architects—Aalto being prominent among them—has 
been much occupied with attempts to refurnish it. 

The use of free curves, as illustrated in the entrance canopy 
to the Paimio Sanatorium, was one of the earliest and easiest 
methods of relieving the austerity of pure geometry. In his 
later work, Aalto has turned more and more to a wider use 
of different materials, juxtaposed in strong contrast of color 
and texture. This is clearly shown in the exterior of his own 
house where white brick, varnished narrow strips of reddish 
pine matched-boarding, corrugated galvanized iron, white 
stucco, glass and dry fieldstone masonry are all used. They 
cannot all be justified on “functionalist” or economic grounds, 
though they are used sincerely and rationally. In the Finnish 
Pavilion in Paris, there is still greater variety of material 
and enrichment of the surfaces themselves. The same var- 
nished red pine is used here as an exterior sheathing, but it 
is applied with closely spaced, raised battens of a special de- 
sign that greatly increases the vitality of the texture. In one 
of the light-wells, green vines, growing up on a forest of smooth 
round poles, afford a vivid contrast to the unbroken areas 
of plate glass in front of them, This alternate play of richness 
and simplicity is often startlingly suggestive of Japanese 
architecture. 


Certainly in none of his works has Aalto given his imagina- 


The Sunila Pulp Mill at Kotka, still in process of building, begun in 1936. General view of the mill proper. Workers houses shown 


tion so free a rein as in the design of this pavilion. Knowing 
that it was to be temporary, he has used it for a variety of 
experiments. It is amusing, for example, to follow the different 
types of support used through the building: from birch logs, 
with the bark still on them, to steel H-sections, from groups 
of slender poles, bound together at the point of greatest stress 
by twisted osiers to those heavier wooden posts whose rein- 
forcement in the form of curved vertical slats suggests the 
flexing of a muscle to support a load. There seems to be an 
almost wanton extravagance in the diversity of structural 
forms and finished surfaces employed. The casual observer 
would never suspect that this variety has been obtained mere- 
ly through different combinations of two or three identical 
units. The Paris Pavilion demonstrates one of Aalto’s most 
valuable ideas: that standardization need not mean monoto- 
ny, if only the standardized unit is kept sufficiently small 
in relation to the building as a whole. Nowhere has he in- 
dicated so clearly that, if a modern vocabulary of ornament 
is to be created, it will not come from any self-conscious effort 
to “invent” it, it will not come from any naive attempt to 
“express” the machine age, but rather from a respect for the 
integrity of materials, and from the free play of a poetic 
imagination over a structure firmly based on a rational sys- 
tem of construction, and on an understanding of the physical 


and spiritual needs of man. 
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Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, in 1784. An English engraving presumably based on a print by N. Garrison and a drawing by J. (?) Oerter. The 
group of buildings to the right includes the Old Chapel. The large house, just to the left of that group, at the street corner, is the Brethren’s 
House. At the extreme left is the Sun Inn, originally built by the Brethren as a guest house. From the print in the New York Public Library 


BACKGROUND FOR BETHLEHEM: 
MORAVIAN MUSIC IN PENNSYLVANIA 


BY HANS THEODORE DAVID 


HARDLY ANYWHERE in Colonial and post-Colonial 
America was music cultivated as seriously and successfully as 
in the Pennsylvania settlements of the Moravians. 
“Moravians” was at first a nickname and later became the 
generally adopted name for the Brethren belonging to the 
Unitas Fratrum. Originally the Unitas was formed by a group 
of Bohemian and Moravian followers of John Huss as a sect 
within the Bohemian Church, which acknowledged the su- 
premacy of the Pope. It afterwards established itself as an 
independent organization, becoming the first of the Reformed 
Churches. The Protestants in Bohemia, after a time of ef- 
fective defense against Pope and Emperor, suffered a complete 
setback, and the tradition of the Unitas was passed on only 
secretly. At the beginning of the eighteenth century, however. 
a Renewed Church sprang up. Nicolaus Ludwig, Count of 
Zinzendorf and Pottendorf, was the spiritual, political and 


financial leader of the reorganized Brethren. 
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To christianize the heathen became one of the central aims 
of the Renewed Church. Groups of missionaries and settlers 
went out to colonize whatever country seemed to lend itself 
for this purpose. Such “sea-congregations” settled in the 
West Indies in 1732, in South America and Georgia in 1735. 
The settlement in Georgia did not prove successful, and the 
surviving members journeyed northward to Pennsylvania in 
1740. 

In the following year, Pennsylvania was included in the 
general colonization plan of the Brethren in Europe. Selected 
brethren and sisters crossed the ocean on a small ship, which 
had been bought by the Unitas. A tract of land on the north 
shore of the Lecha, or Lehigh, River was purchased and a first 
log house erected. The Moravians who had come from Europe 
were joined by the group from Georgia. Zinzendorf arrived 
to visit the new colony, and during the Christmas celebration 
of 1741 he gave the name of Bethlehem to the settlement that 
the colonists, according to rumor, had originally intended to 


call Beth-Lechem, the “house on the Lehigh.” 


George Whitefield, the eloquent English preacher, had em- 
ployed the Moravians arriving from Georgia to build a large 
stone house on his property, not far from the site of Bethle- 
hem. After a religious dispute, Whitefield had ordered the 
Moravians to leave his property, and it was then that they 
went to Bethlehem. In 1742, however, the Brethren bought 
Whitefield’s Pennsylvania estate and established their second 
settlement, Nazareth. The “Whitefield House”’ was finished; 
it is the impressive building which is now occupied by the 
interesting Museum of the Moravian Historical Society. 

A third Pennsylvania colony of the Unitas was organized 
in Lancaster County; in remembrance of the place where the 
original group of “Brethren and Sisters of the Law of Christ” 
had assembled, it was called Lititz. In addition to these 
colonies, to which only members of the Unitas were admitted, 
other congregations were founded in various towns already in 
existence. 

The organization of the Moravian colonies followed a pre- 
conceived plan, and the sea-congregations were formed by 
members chosen for their abilities. The brethren and sisters 
were grouped in “choirs’’: the choir of the unmarried men, of 
the unmarried women, of the married people, of the boys, of 
the girls, of the children. The single men lived together in 
the Brethren’s House, the single women in the Sisters’ House. 


Each choir held an annual festival. 


The settlements grew quickly. A group of connected houses, 
with stone facades on three sides of a square and a little bell 
tower in the center, was finished at Bethlehem in 1752. It 
included the old community house, the Sisters’ House, the 
chapel and the home of one of the first boarding schools for 
girls in the Colonies. The Brethren’s House, erected in 1748, 
was located a little down the hill on the same street; it now 
forms the central building of the “Young Ladies’ Seminary,” 
which has developed into the Moravian Seminary and College 
for Women. Our picture shows Bethlehem as it looked in 1784, 
seen from the south side of the Lehigh. An earlier print of 
this view had been made in 1761 by Nicolaus Garrison, son 
of the captain in command of the Moravian vessels that trav- 
eled between America and Europe and originally a sailor him- 
self. The present print apparently was based on Garrison’s 
and brought up to date by a certain Oerter, presumably 
Joseph, the harness-maker and later bookbinder of Bethle- 
hem, who also served for a while as organist of the church. 

A school for boys was opened in Nazareth Hall, a building 
constructed in 1755 and 1756 and turned over to the school 
in 1759. This was perhaps the finest work of the early Mora- 
vian masons; it still stands, but is not used and its future 
seems gloomy. It is shown here, as depicted by Gustav Grune- 
wald, the most talented painter among the Pennsylvania Mo- 


ravians, presumably in the 1830’s. 


Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, in 1829. Lithograph by C. G. Childs after a picture by G. Lehmann, published in Philadelphia, 1830. The building 
with belfry is the Moravian Church. From original in I. N. Phelps Stokes Collection of Early Views of American Cities, New York Public Library 
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The splendid musical development of the Moravian settle- 
ments centered in these buildings. To them the imposing new 
church at Bethlehem was added in the years 1803 to 1806, 
just across the street from the Brethren’s House; it is still the 
pride of Bethlehem. Our second view of Bethlehem, drawn 
from almost the same spot from which Garrison had made his 
sketch, shows the community as it appeared, (this time domi- 
nated by the church), to the more sensitive and romantic eye 
of an artist in 1829. I. N. Phelps Stokes, the authority on 
views of American cities, calls the original, a colored litho- 
graph, “‘one of the most beautiful views of this town which, 
because of its early importance, has been more often pictured 
than any other place in Pennsylvania except Philadelphia.” 

° ° ° 

MUSIC ACCOMPANIED THE Brethren when they first came to 
America. The talent of the Bohemians and Moravians of both 
Czech and German origin had expressed itself in the beautiful 
hymn-tunes of the Old Church, and the Unitas had been the 
first Protestant Church to publish a hymn-book. This musical 
tradition was carried on in the Renewed Church. But most of 
the Brethren were Germans now; thus the music of the Church 
assumed a changed, more specifically German, character. 

The Germans have at various times proven themselves in- 
clined to instrumental rather than vocal music. It was the 
wide use of instruments that distinguished the musical life 
of the ““Moravians”’ here, who were, in fact, Germans and who 


are now among the people called “Pennsylvania Dutch.” 
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Nazareth Hall, Nazareth, Pennsylvania. Black and white lithograph by G. Grunewald, before 1840. The house to the right was originally the 
Sisters’ House, was recently renovated and made into an apartment house. Reproduced from the original copy in the New York Public Library 


Instruments were apparently brought from Europe by the 
first Brethren who came to Pennsylvania. On Christmas, 1743, 
violins, a viola da bracchio, a viola da gamba, flutes and horns 
embellished the service. Hymn-singing was a part of any re- 
ligious or social gathering; the instruments were used along 
with the voices. Often processions were formed to celebrate a 
festival; the descriptions of such occasions regularly mention 
that the processions were headed or accompanied by a group 
of players. 

The Moravians were skillful craftsmen, and a few of them 
were able to build instruments. Two stringed instruments 
made in Colonial Pennsylvania are preserved in the museum 
at Nazareth. The first organ builder, Johann Gottlieb Klemm, 
had been associated with the Moravians in Europe. Disagree- 
ing with them, he migrated to Pennsylvania independently: 
but the disagreement was ironed out and Klemm spent his 
last years in the Moravian settlement at Bethlehem. He trained 
David Tanneberger, who became one of the best known Penn- 
sylvania organ builders; Tanneberger’s workshop, several 
products of which are preserved, was at Lititz. He also made 
pianos, a pursuit in which he was followed by Johann Chris- 
tian Till, who from 1813 to 1844 was the organist of the Beth- 
lehem church. He in turn worked with his son, the apprentice 
of a Philadelphia master. 

Trombones had been used at Herrnhut, the center of the 
Renewed Church, to celebrate festivals and to announce the 


deaths of members of the community. In the Colonies, trum- 


pets and horns at first replaced the trombones, but later trom- 
bones were imported from Europe. At Bethlehem they were 
played from the roof of the Brethren’s House and afterwards 
from the belfry of the church, where they can still be heard. 

Instruments were soon given independent parts, in concert- 
ed church music as well as in purely instrumental music. A 
Collegium Musicum, a group of singers and players that prac- 
tised regularly to raise the standard of church music, was 
founded in Bethlehem as early as 1744; it existed for more 
than six decades and was succeeded by a larger and more 
ambitious organization, the Philharmonic Society of Bethle- 
hem. Similar groups assembled in Nazareth and Lititz, each 
of them growing into a body capable of performing the most 
difficult contemporary music. 

From 1760 on, church music for voices with obbligato in- 
struments was more and more used by the Brethren in Europe. 
It was, as far as we can ascertain, transplanted to the Col- 
onies by Jeremiah Dencke, the first conspicuous musical per- 
sonality in the settlements. Dencke’s artistic activity had 
been completely forgotten, and only recently have a number 


of his compositions been unearthed. His importance has be- 


‘come known through a study made possible by an appropri- 


ation from the Penrose Fund of the American Philosophical 
Society. Dencke was a fine composer and it would still be a 
pleasure to hear the sets of songs for solo soprano with strings 
and organ which he wrote for the festival of the little girls in 
1767, for the Christmas service of the children in the same 
year, and for that of the community in the following. These 
works represent the earliest concerted church music handed 
down from Colonial times; they have, as far as we know, no 
parallel outside of the Moravian settlements. 

When the service of the Moravian Church started to in- 
clude concerted music, the available material was scarce. This 
was especially true in the Colonial communities. Any con- 
‘ tribution therefore was welcome, and a number of Moravians 
set out to furnish compositions of their own. We could men- 
tion more than a dozen brethren who felt the need of the time 
and the talent to face it. They were ministers, teachers and 
other servants of the Church, not trained musicians. Most of 
them wrote only a few pieces of music; the first American- 
_ born among these was Jacob van Vleck, who is portrayed on 
_ the little drawing reproduced here. Among those who indulged 
more often in composing there were two original talents, 
Johann Friedrich Peter and Johannes Herbst; each enriched 
the musical repertoire of the Church by more than seventy 
anthems. 

Both Peter and Herbst were of German stock, though Peter 
was born in Holland. in 1746. He was eleven years younger 
than Herbst, but came to this country sixteen years before 
Herbst, in 1770. Peter began to compose yery soon after his 
arrival, while Herbst wrote more than half of his compositions 
on the other side. Peter lived the major part of his life in Naza- 
reth and Bethlehem, and died at Bethlehem in 1813. Herbst 
. spent two decades in Lititz and then went to Salem, a Mora- 
vian colony in North Carolina, where he died soon afterwards, 
in 1812. 

Peter’s compositions are more varied and flexible than 


Herbst’s and often express true devotion in a most touching 


manner. Herbst adhered to a more rigid style, which, though 
less attractive to our ears, must have served its purpose al- 
most as well as Peter’s. Both men were ordained ministers. 
Peter served only for a short time; Herbst, on the other hand, 
was elected a bishop of the Church shortly before he died. 
Fundamentally, Herbst was more the clergyman, Peter more 
the musician. 

Every anthem written by the Moravians in America re- 
quires, in addition to the chorus, at least four strings and 
organ. Herbst rarely exceeded this number. Peter occasion- 
ally used a considerable number of wind instruments as well, 
especially in his later years. One of his anthems was written 
for chorus, strings and organ with as many as ten wind in- 
struments, including flutes, clarinets, bassoons, horns and 
trumpets. There were few strings, however, and the chorus, 
which often included no tenors at all, was so small that there 
were hardly ever more than eight parts needed for all the 


singers. (Continued on page 254) 


A Birthday Congratulation Card given to Jacob van Vleck in 1795. He 
is portrayed “singing and playing,” standing at a clavichord. He was 
the son of a New York merchant of Dutch origin and was at that time 
principal of the Young Ladies Seminary. The colored drawing was evi- 
dently made by some of the young ladies. The original, in ink and water 
color, is in the Museum of the Moravian Historical Society at Naza- 
reth, much faded however. The reproduction was made from an old 


photograph in the Archives of the Moravian Church at Bethlehem 
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LENT BY THE MUSEES ROYAUX, BRUSSELS 
HANS MEMLING (er 1430-1494) : MARTYRDOM OF ST. SEBASTIAN, OIL ON PANEL. PROBABLY PAINTED ABOUT 1470 FOR THE GUILD OF 


ARCHERS IN BRUGES. HE PAINTED THE SAME SUBJECT (ee 1490) IN A WING OF THE ‘TRIPTYCH OF THE RESURRECTION IN THE LOUVRE 


FLEMISH PAINTINGS 


THE WORCESTER-PHILADELPHIA EXHIBITION 


RIVALING IN IMPORTANCE the old master exhi- 
bition at the San Francisco Fair is the more specialized exhi- 
bition of two centuries of Flemish painting presented through 
the collaboration of the John G. Johnson Collection of Phila- 
delphia and the Worcester Art Museum. Arrangements were 
worked out by an executive committee consisting of Leo van 
Puyvelde, Conservateur en Chef des Musées Royaux de Bel- 
gique, Henri Marceau, Curator of the Johnson Collection, and 
Francis Henry Taylor, Director of the Worcester Art Museum. 

The show opened in Worcester in February, later moving to 
the Johnson Galleries of the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 


There it remains until April 25. In its well chosen 132 pictures 
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the exhibition displays the development and interrelation- 
ships of the schools of Flemish painting, beginning with Jan 
van Eyck who died in 144] and ending with Anthony yan 
Dyck who died in 1641. 

An impressive number of foreign loans—forty-five to be 
exact—mostly from Belgian public and private collections is 
included. This total is topped, however, by the forty-six selected 
from the Johnson Collection itself. 

M. van Puyvelde concludes his introduction to the catalog 
with these paragraphs: “This quality of beauty of execution 
makes us regard Flemish art with the fervent admiration 


which we feel for everything which is done with care and car- 


Left: ROBERT CAMPIN (ACTIVE IN TOUR- 
NAI 1406-44) : VIRGIN AND CHILD WITH 
THE CRESCENT. PAINTED ABOUT 1430 
OR POSSIBLY AFTER 1438. LENT BY 
GASTON MULLER OF BRUSSELS. SAYS 
THE CATALOG: “POSSESSING GREAT 
CHARM AND ORIGINALITY OF COMPO- 
SITION, THIS WORK IS THOUGHT BY 
FRIEDLAENDER TO COME VERY CLOSE 
TO ROGER VAN DER WEYDEN. THE AT- 
TRIBUTION TO CAMPIN IS BY CHARLES 
DE TOLNAY.... Below: MASTER OF 
THE ST. BARBARA LEGEND (ACTIVE 
1470-1500): THE LEGEND OF ST. BAR- 
BARA, PAINTED IN ABOUT 1475. THIS 
ARTIST BELONGS TO THE SECOND GEN- 
ERATION OF ROGER VAN DER WEY- 
DEN’S FOLLOWERS. THIS IS THE CEN- 
TRAL PANEL OF A TRIPTYCH OF WHICH 
THE OTHER REMAINING PORTION, THE 
LEFT WING, IS IN THE CONFRERIE DU 
SAINT-SANG AT BRUGES. A DRAWING 
FOR THE LEFT HALF IS IN THE MOR- 
GAN LIBRARY AND THE DRAWING FOR 
THE RIGHT HALF IN THE LOUVRE 


+S <3 


LENT BY JACQUES SELIGMANN AND COMPANY 
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Lefl: PETER PAUL RUBENS (1577- 
1640): DETAIL FROM VIRGIN AND 
CHILD WITH FORGET-ME-NOTS. 
PAINTED ABOUT 1620-24. AS IS THE 
CASE WITH OTHER COMPOSITIONS 
OF THIS KIND, THE FIGURES WERE 
PAINTED BY RUBENS WHILE JAN 
BRUEGHEL EXECUTED THE LAND- 
SCAPE AND SO ON. LENT BY THE 
MUSEES ROYAUX, BRUSSELS. Below: 
MARTIN DE  VOS_ (1523-1603): 
APOLLO AND THE MUSES. MARTIN 
DE VOS WAS BORN IN ANTWERP, 
STUDIED WITH HIS FATHER, PIETER, 
AND WITH FRANS FLORIS. HE ALSO 
STUDIED WITH TINTORETTO IN 
VENICE AND HIS WORK SHOWS THE 
INFLUENCE OF THIS MASTER. HIS 
PRINCIPAL PAINTINGS ARE IN THE 
FORM OF LARGE ALTAR-PIECES 
WHICH HE PAINTED FOR VARIOUS 
CHURCHES IN BRUGES. LENT BY 
THE MUSEES ROYAUX, BRUSSELS 


COURTESY OF THE JOHN G. JOHNSON COLLECTION 


GERARD DAVID (ic: 1460-1523) : VIRGIN ENTHRONED, C. 1490. ONCE ATTRIBUTED TO MEMLING THIS PICTURE 
DATES FROM DAVID'S SECOND PERIOD (1490-95) OR THAT FOLLOWING HIS ARRIVAL IN BRUGES 


ried to its full conclusion. It arouses in us that enjoyment of 
the visual senses, almost the tactile senses, which is the be- 
ginning of all artistic sensation. It makes us forget that the 
Flemish painters neglected somewhat the beautiful outlines 
of figures and the well-balanced composition of groups which 
the study of classicism leads us to admire in Italy. But this 
beauty of execution is directly connected with sincerity of 


expression, 


“Sincerity and the eager desire for careful workmanship 
these are the two characteristics by which all Flemish art may 
be distinguished from the art of other countries. The day will 
come when we shall also better understand the fervent con- 
templation and the depth of living content which the Flemish 
people have expressed; and when that day comes, the full 
glory of the Flemish painters, now only at its dawning, will 


shine like the noon-day sun.” 


AUGUSTE RENOIR: MESDEMOISELLES LEROLLE AU PIANO, 1890. DURAND-RUEL’S CURRENT EXHIBIT OF PORTRAITS BY RENOIR 


EXHIBITION REVIEWS 


WITHOUT PULLING ITS punches while waiting for the 
World of Tomorrow to be unveiled at the New York Fair, the 
art season has gone merrily and busily on its way. Spring has 
been heralded by the annual mummer’s mardi gras of the 
American Abstract Artists; the opening of a remarkable Re- 
noir all-portrait show at Durand-Ruel’s, chiefly of pictures 
not seen in this country before; the first New York show of 
oils by a new and different George Grosz; interesting shows 
by the young Negro sculptor, Richmond Barthé, and by the 
veteran engraver, John Held, whose secret ambition, it now 
develops, has all along been sculpture; the novel showing of 
paintings by Amedée Ozenfant, for the first time in this city; 
and the current and attractive exhibition of Monhegan ma- 
rines by Jay Connaway. In the immediate offing is a retro- 


spective exhibition of work by Thomas Benton. 


RENOIR PORTRAITS 


THE RENOIR EXHIBITION brings together for the first time in 
this country the famous City Dance and Country Dance of 
1883, companion pieces long in the possession of the Durand- 


Ruel family in France and not to be confused with the similar 
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subject in the Boston Museum. The close ties of Renoir and 
his dealers are illustrated by the presence of the late and de- 
lightful portrait of Paul Durand-Ruel, the artist’s early pa- 
tron, and early portraits of Joseph, George and Charles. Also 
dating from the early years is the Monsieur de Tournaise, 
with its dominant soft greens of raiment and background, an 
1875 work inevitably recalling some of Manet’s paintings. 
One of the finest of the pictures is the Mlles. Lerolle at the 
Piano, the luminous white of the musician’s frock being one 
of the loveliest passages in all the artist’s work, strengthened 
as it is by the rich red costume of the figure beyond, whose 
half-encircling arms lend a daring and tender unity to the 
work. The appealingly beautiful portrait of the artist’s young 
son with a hoop and the late Young Peasant Boy (1911) are 
other distinguished works among the score of paintings. Two 
studies for pictures in the show and the bronze Head of Coco 


are also included.— HOWARD DEVREE. 


JAY CONNAWAY 
THERE ARE HOMERIC passages in the Monhegan marines by 


Jay Connaway at Macbeth’s, for Connaway paints Homeric 


subjects. But he has his own vision and manages to convey a 
very personal feeling in his paintings. He captures, as Kipling 
phrased it, “the heave and the halt and the hurl, and the 
erash of the comber wind-hounded,” and he chronicles with 
intensity moments in the age-old warfare of sea and reef. In 
Outer Duck Rocks he makes you feel the weight and fascina- 
ting menace of the smooth swell. He imprisons on canvas a 
wild fugitive mood in Wind Along the Coast, a subject young 
Andrew Wyeth would do in water color. His bursting spray- 
heads are not the Pilsener foam of Waugh and he keeps to 
low key, never succumbing to taffy-pink skies or other sen- 
timental popularizing side issues. It is stark uncompromising 
stuff with a man’s heart in it as well as an able artist’s expres- 
sion.— HOWARD DEVREE. 


ABSTRACT AMERICANS 


THE AMERICAN ABSTRACT ARTISTS, now more than fifty in 
number, have just closed their third annual at the Riverside 
(formerly the Roerich) Museum. Nothing makes an “Amer- 
ican” abstractionist more annoyed than the detection of Euro- 
_ pean influences in his work. So, in a highly partisan intro- 
duction to the catalog, George L. K. Morris (who studied 
with Leger in Paris) explains that “it is in no way unnatural 
that any large group of artists orientated toward an internal 
expression should continue in the direction of others whom they 
have admired.” (The italics are ours.) If they only continued! 
But so much of this work is sheerly derivative—a holding the 
Miro up to nature, as it were. Bad Picasso, bad Leger, bad 
Miro, bad Arp, bad Kandinsky, bad Mondrian—not much 


Braque or Gris who are, perhaps, the hardest of the Euro- 
peans to imitate. Surely most of this work is not “inner ex- 
pression,” whatever that means. 
Isn’t the trouble, the confusion, the misunderstanding on 
the part of these prodigiously industrious workers twofold? 
First, a failure on their part to define their terms and aims; 
second, a failure to distinguish between easel painting and 
what might be termed simply “applied art.” Mr. Morris him- 
self in his apologia gives a hint that he has a somewhat sup- 
pressed inkling of this latter point when he says that the group 
wishes to reach “‘people who are not established exhibition 
goers; and the Federal Art Project has given notable assis- 
tance by commissioning certain members to provide decora- 
tions for the Williamsburg Housing Project, the World’s Fair 
and other conspicuous locations.” It has been pointed out 
before in these pages that in such uses, or to replace those 
impossible murals in the RCA Building, there is a definite 
place for the architectural use of color-design. And in the 
application of Mr. Morris’s own pet Leger designs and those 
of Arp and Miro to rugs, textiles, etc., there is another field 
for such work. But Mr. Morris further says that “the opposi- 
tion which abstract art has encountered during its attempt 
at becoming established in America gives particular cause for 
surprise in that from earliest times the native American art was 
very abstract in feeling.” He goes on to illustrate with colo- 
nial portraits, and ships’ figure-heads, and primitives who were 
nothing if not literal. It is then, I fear, that he is using the 


term abstract in two different senses and confusing issues un- 


pardonably. Every painter worth his salt has been in the 
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Above: WILHELM LEHMBRUCK: BUST OF YOUNG WOMAN, CAST STONE, 
1910. THIRTY-ONE INCHES HIGH. SHOWN AT MARIE HARRIMAN’S. 
Right: RICHMOND BARTHE: WETTA, BRONZE. EIGHTEEN INCHES HIGH. 
IN THE ARTIST'S ONE-MAN EXHIBITION AT THE ARDEN GALLERY 


large sense of the word an abstractionist; but insistence that 
we accept “abstraction” in the sense of wholly non-represen- 
tational design and color and that we accept it in the form 
of easel painting, seems a smug pontificating and a dictating 
of our taste in terms of wishful and beclouded thinking. 
Too much of this “American abstraction” has become a 
cult whose practices are frenetically defended in copious and 
vague verbiage by addicts who suffer under the spell of the 
thirty-third degree of self-declared “inner expression.” Mr. 
Morris laments that in previous exhibitions “‘the press be- 
stowed plenty of space if very little analysis” upon the move- 
ment. It may be heartily hoped that the apologists of the 
movement bestow less space and more analysis on their own 
explanations and far more consideration on the understand- 
ing of the limitations of the abstract (or non-representational 
‘uclidean-and-applied-art field) and more attention to its re- 


lation to easel painting.—HOWARD DEVREE. 


RICHMOND BARTHE 


RICHMOND BARTHE ATTAINS full stature as a sculptor with his 
show at the Arden. This young Negro’s innate talent was 
felt when I saw his earliest pieces, made under inner compul- 
sion while handicapped by discouraging material and lack of 
time and money and exhibition opportunities. This was be- 
fore he was called to the attention of the Harmon Foundation 


and others who have since aided in his steady advance. Many 
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of these pieces are concerned with racial types and subjects— 
not exploited for the sake of material but interpreted with 
profound feeling and insight. He does not melodramatize nor 
does he ever pause with mere decoration: all the pieces are 
dramatic and decorative, nevertheless, because they are deep- 
ly, movingly real. The Negro Mother is disturbingly effective. 
The companion figures of a boy and girl are affectingly rhyth- 
mic with rhythm from some deep, underground racial stream. 
Harmonica Player and The Lindy Hop are melody infused in 
bronze. Barthé, who was recently elected to the Sculptors 
Guild, stands out in this show distinctly as one of our ranking 


sculptors.—HOWARD DEVREE. 


JOHN HELD 


JOHN HELD’S NAME is widely known as that of a very produc- 
tive engraver who has his own vein of humor. He is also a 
sculptor of animals of no little ability. When Harry McNeil 
Bland, one of our foremost experts on Americana, opened his 
own gallery a few weeks ago with part of his extraordinary 
collection of Lincolniana, Held reminded him of the joking 


agreement of many years standing that Bland was to give 


him a show. So here are puckish colts and staid performing 
circus horses, baby unicorns and rodeo groups, in which Held 
has taken a line between Herbert Haseltine and Renée Sin- 
tenis. His beasties are humorous without loss of dignity to the 
pieces; spirited without exaggeration or grotesqueness; alive 
and full of direct appeal. And Mr. Bland has hung as back- 
ground for the show some of his most delightful Currier and 
Ives and other old prints of animal subjects. This is a very 
pleasing light—but not too light—note in the rush of more 
solemn exhibitions.—HOWARD DEVREE. 


LEHMBRUCK 


AT THE MARIE HARRIMAN GALLERIES a well presented showing 
of Lehmbruck’s sculpture recently afforded an admirable op- 
portunity to appreciate the character of this artist’s work. 
Lehmbruck and modern German sculpture are so thoroughly 
identified in the public mind that it is surprising to reflect 
on the short period of his life and on his comparatively limited 
output. Yet in that brief lifetime and through this limited 
body of work he established new canons of sculptural art that 


had a profound influence not alone in his own day but on all 


Above: JOHN HELD: COLT AT THE PARTHENON. IN THE SCULPTORS’ 
EXHIBITION AT THE BLAND GALLERY. Left: WILHELM LEHMBRUCK: 
GIRL LOOKING BACK, CAST STONE, 1914-15. ONE YARD HIGH. IN THE 
RECENT EXHIBITION OF HIS SCULPTURE AT MARIE HARRIMAN’S 


later German art. This innovation, this breaking away from 
the accepted conventions of traditional design reflects the 
Zeitgeist of his day, the widespread desire to escape the lim- 
itations of academic formulas in all the arts. Studying vari- 
ously, Lehmbruck finally evolved his own personal language 
of sculptural design, the freedom of individual expression that 
he sought. 

You realized in this exhibition that the early pieces had 
much of the classic, an echo of Maillol, and in less degree of 
Rodin. But the full expression of his genius developed a new 
ideology. The exaggerated, attenuated figures of his mature 
work with their elongated torsos and necks were not capri- 
cious distortions arbitrarily seized upon to shock the faithful 
imitators of the Greeks and Romans, but were slowly evolved 
as a language of formal design to express the artist’s own ideas; 
lyrical rhythms of bodily structure made to correspond to his 
poetic conceptions. While his work includes a number of nude 
torsos sensitively modelled, there is nothing sensuous in their 
flowing planes; rather they produce a conviction that their 
fluent surfaces were conditioned by some inner spiritual life. 

The year 1914 brought his work almost to a full stop. The 
tragic experiences of the war as well as domestic unhappiness 
seem to have thwarted his creative powers. The pieces that 
he executed after this date, such as the Man with Upraised 
Arms. reflect his bitter disillusionment and sense of life’s 


futility. He had actually ceased to live before he took his own 
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Above: GEORGE GROSZ: MEXI- 
CAN HAT. INCLUDED IN HIS 
ONE-MAN SHOW AT THE WAL- 
KER GALLERIES TO APRIL 15. 
Right: JOHN KOCH: PICTURE 
BOOK. INCLUDED IN HIS EX- 
HIBITION AT KRAUSHAAR'S 
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life. Although there is not a wide range of expression in his 
entire work, his drawings indicate how many ideas were lying 
fallow in his brain waiting for development, how much poten- 


tial creation stirred within him.—MARGARET BREUNING. 


JOHN KOCH 

THE EXHIBITION BY John Koch at the Kraushaar Gallery 
indicates that there are some young painters today who do 
not feel that technical proficiency is just “old hat,” but believe 
that in the art of painting the idea and its expression are one 
and the same thing. Mr. Koch is a young artist who has 
obviously subjected himself to training and discipline so that 
he has acquired remarkably sound draftsmanship and surety 
of touch. These achievements would not benefit him greatly 
as an artist if he did not have esthetic emotion and a preoccu- 
pation in expressing it. Quite naturally, his work reveals in- 
fluences which he underwent during his residence in France— 
Delacroix, Renoir, Manet—but these are “influences” which 
he appears to be assimilating while he finds his own symbols 
to convey his ideas. Color is a definite asset, it is deep and 
translucent and fused with light to build up form. His latest 
canvas, Flowers, proves that he is evolving a personal lan- 
guage. Few painters have rendered such endearing versions 
of childhood, figures presented in such unstudied pose and 
grace of natural gesture that these sitters seem merely to have 
been glimpsed in some unstudied moment of childish absorp- 


tion.—MARGARET BREUNING. 


GEORGE GROSZ 

GEORGE GROSZ OF the recent oils, now at Maynard Walker’s, 
presents several extremely interesting still-lifes with some of 
the most accomplished painting of textures for their own 
sakes that I have seen in years. This is quite the richest paint 
quality he has yet achieved. The Mexican Hat with wicker- 
wound bottle and a mask surrounded by bits of fabric, and 
its companion piece, with a Persian handkerchief on a blue 
checked cloth are really amazing studies in virtuosity. His 
drawings have lost nothing of their old skill; I know artists 
who think Grosz our finest draftsman. There are two or 
three strange little paintings of detailed vegetation, into which 
the artist has contrived to put an almost mystical feeling. 
His hippy nudes are as powerfully set forth as ever. Only 
in the largest of the new works does the old war-psychosis 
persist—A Piece of My World, it is called. These tatter- 
demalion soldiers, accompanied by huge rats, march diagonal- 
ly down the canvas like something out of Grimm’s Fairy Tales 
by a chaotically tragic Arthur Rackham, while beyond them 
a metropolis in destruction luridly lights the scene. This huge 
catastrophic outburst of passionate resentment against the 
blundering and stupidity of the world today is pretty hard 
to take.—_HOWARD DEVREE. 


-— WHITNEY WATER COLORS 


THE WHITNEY MUSEUM has just closed its season with one of 
its most successful if not one of its most memorable exhibi- 
tions and will not reopen to the public until early in June. In 
the meantime extensive alterations to make more gallery 
space available are being undertaken. 

Starting off with biennials of painting and of sculpture. 
prints and water colors, the Whitney first made these exhibi- 
tions annuals, now has divorced water colors and pastels to 


give them each an annual exhibition of their own. Some hun- 


COLOR. Below: 


ART, NEW YORK 


dred and fifty papers by half as many contemporary Ameri- 
cans, some well known but many who had not previously 
shown at the Museum, were included. Old reliables like Peggy 
Bacon came through nobly—witness her Spirit of Rain, with 


its gloomy male, looking like Bob Benchley doing his stuff. 
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Left: ALLEN SAALBURG: 
EAST HADDAM (CONN.) 
OPERA HOUSE, WATER 
PEGGY 
BACON: SPIRIT OF RAIN, 
PASTEL. BOTH BEING 
IN-THE WATER COLOR 
SHOW AT THE WHITNEY 
MUSEUM OF AMERICAN 
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Perkins Harnly contributed a trivial but amusing bit in Ele- 
gant ’80s, with rococoanut architecture spilling over from an 
old style corset. If papers by Sheets and Whorf and one of the 
two Burchfield essays were disappointments, Tom Craig with 
his nostalgic Savannah River and Virginia Berresford with her 
amazingly suggestive Wave in semi-abstract manner, led a 
host of younger painters to atone for their elders’ occasional 
lapses. 

For the sake of the record let there be mentioned, among 
others, John Barsotti’s startlingly lighted Night Dwellers, Lu- 
cile Blanch’s hair raising Pogrom and Spanish Girl, Theresa 
Bernstein’s sketchy Central Park, Aaron Bohrod’s Burch- 
fieldian Under the Viaduct, Kenneth Callahan’s Cascade Land- 
scape, Russell Cowles’ humorous Sea Lions and well spaced 


Snow Covered Quarry, Frank di Gioia’s mordant Ladies Night, 


Earl Horter’s Nude and Composition, John Lonergan’s thrust- 


ing Yarmouth Bar, Zoltan Sepeshy’s Vultures, Harwood Stei- 
ger’s moody November, Saul Schary’s On the Housatonic, Regi- 
nald Marsh’s arresting Solomon Island, Allen Saalburg’s ata- 
vistic Kast Haddam Opera House, and without difficulty the 
list could be considerably extended. 
The Whitney reopening for the Summer will be one of the 
real compensations to New Yorkers for the Fair year. 
—HOWARD DEVREE. 


JONGKIND 

THE JONGKIND EXHIBITION at the Carroll Carstairs Gal- 
lery is the first one-man exhibition of this painter’s work held 
in this country. It needs, however, no such special pleading as 
“first”’ to lend it interest. The excellent selection of its fifty 
items—oils and water colors—form a definite record of his 


progression. The recently awakened interest in Boudin has 


J. B. C. COROT: VENUS. 
LENT BY JACOB GOLD- 
SCHMIDT TO THE EXHIBI- 
TION OF THE NUDE IN ART, 
PRESENTED AT KNOED- 
LER GALLERIES FOR THE 
BENEFIT OF THE LISA DAY 
NURSERY, APRIL 10 TO 29 


JONGKIND: SAINTE ADRESSE, ONE OF FIFTY PICTURES BY THIS ARTIST ON VIEW AT CARROLL CARSTAIRS GALLERY FROM APRIL 17 


led, possibly, to a realization not only of Jongkind’s influence 
on Boudin as the “Raphael of the sea and sky,” but further 
on the later luminist painters. Jongkind lived for the greater 
part of his life in France; it was French nineteenth-century 
painters who first acknowledged the genius of this Dutch 
artist, Manet in particular. But they did not attribute to 
him as they should have the innovation of broken color, 
“spotting,” which formed so important an article of the im- 


_ pressionistic credo. 


Jongkind has been called the “European Hiroshige” with 
reference to his water colors especially, in which he seized 
salient aspects of a landscape in swift record and astonishing 
economy of means. Yet in his entire work in both the mediums 
of oil and water color his kinship to Hiroshige is apparent 


in his use of a repetition and combination of a few selected 


color notes~a selection and iteration that produces a color 
harmony that does not depend, as in the work of the Vene- 
tians—or of Rubens—in letting colors float in a general golden 


transparency. The Japanese artist working in the medium of 


color block prints arrived quite naturally at this harmony 
of simplified color pattern; in the case of Jongkind it was a 
definitely considered choice of painting idiom. 

Jongkind did not, of course, employ this facture at the 
outset, but developed it gradually, relying upon it more and 
more as he realized its potentialities in luminosity. Even the 
early canvases, still under the influence of the Dutch tradi- 
tion with their windmills, skating scenes and ruined towers, 
developed in low tones, have a wealth of broken color in their 
foregrounds that lends vitality to their general sombreness. 
But he passes from this phase into full luminism, particularly 


in his paintings of sea and sky, breaking up light and color 
planes to give a glowing splendor to his canvases. 

You may see him here finally escaping completely from 
accepted conventions of landscape procedure and boldly de- 
pending on his own methods of imprisoning the brilliance of 
light and the dazzling effects of color and light in his paint- 
ings. Yet he did not present, as the later impressionists did, 
only-a fleeting aspect of nature, an ephemeral moment al- 
ready passing into another phase with impalpable forms melt- 
ing into each other. Jongkind never ceased to define form and 
give a sense of substance on his canvases. For this reason it 
is gratifying to see so much of his work in this medium and 
appreciate its important qualities, for he has been set down 
too hastily as only a fine practitioner of water color. The late 
phase of his work in water color, really drawings with loose 
washes of color, emphasizes the calligraphic character of all 
his papers and displays a bold shorthand of linear pattern that 


is surprisingly “modern.” —MARGARET BREUNING. 


OZENFANT 
AMADEE OZENFANT, WHO is lecturing and teaching in this 
country, has been hitherto little known on this side by his 
paintings. Georgette Passedoit in putting on the recent show 
of his work has done us a service, for it is a novelty among 
the multiple novelties we have become used to in the last 
few years. 

Ozenfant’s approach is both decorative and abstract with- 
out being merely decoratively abstract. Now and again,’as in 
The Shadow of the Hand, he invokes a somewhat surrealist 


mood with extreme simplification which amounts to a semi- 


(Continued on page 250) 
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Henry Varnum Poor: Conservation of American Wild Life. Central portion of fresco in Interior Department, South Building, Washington 


NEWS AND COMMENT 


How He Did It 


ALTHOUGH DR. WALTER HEIL’S display of art treasures at the 
San Francisco Fair is so dazzling it seems a miracle, their 
assemblage, as can be imagined, took considerably more than 
the wave of a magic wand. We asked Dr. Heil to tell us how 
he did it. When he could pause for breath, he wrote as follows: 
**. . . [ have been asked by the Editors to describe how all 
these works have been assembled. I am afraid that I can’t 
quite comply. The gathering of a large and important loan 
exhibition is essentially based on personal contacts, on coin- 
cidental opportunities, in the last analysis, on luck. There is 
no set routine to follow. Loans that seemed “in the bag” 
(like those from Austria and Soviet Russia) finally failed to 
materialize because of portentous political events beyond 
one’s control. In other cases, seemingly irrelevant incidents 
often turned out to be of decisive importance. A convivial 
hour in a bar or a few flowers sent at the right moment to the 
right person may assume greater significance than the most 
properly made introduction by an accredited representative 
of our State Department. In one country, weighty letters of 
recommendation proved to be of no avail, but the ice was 
finally broken with the aid of an art-minded foreign diplomat, 
casually met in an antique store. 

“All these things, while of considerable human interest, 
obviously defy public discussion. Hence, much as I regret 
it, | can only summarize my experiences by saying that get- 
ting these works together was a lot of fun, a lot of grief, and, 
above all, a lot of work.” 


Self-Defense 

WE RECENTLY RECEIVED an announcement from an up-and- 
coming organization in New York City concerning a series of 
lectures to be given by a French artist, entitled “The How 


and Why of Modern Art.” Included was a brief summary of 
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the painter’s career, which read along much as others do, un- 
til we struck the following: “After a period of experimenta- 
tion his work began to herald what was later to become known 
as surrealism. In order to defend his new position he found it 
necessary to take to criticism, and in 1915 he founded the 


magazine. ...” 


A Peek at the Corcoran Biennial 

REGRETFULLY WE GO to press without seeing the Corcoran 
Biennial. We have peeked at some of the pictures placed on 
the floor directly below where they will hang. And we have 
seen other pictures not yet placed. We have also seen the jury 
sitting seriously in conclave, but only from the distance. With 
Maurice Sterne as chairman, with Carroll Tyson, John C. 
Johansen, Randall Davey and Jerry Farnsworth to add their 
understanding to the jury’s deliberations it strikes us that the 
Corcoran this year had a well-rounded and just jury. One of 
a jury’s inevitable troubles consists of being damned by every 
artist whose picture is rejected. 

Certainly the large exhibition is becoming a much more 
liberal affair than in the old days. No academic restrictions 
hang over the present show. It has been assembled in com- 
petition with the two World’s Fairs which have already gath- 
ered together more than a thousand paintings between them. 
And it looks like a good show. 

The prizes were bestowed as follows: To Franklin C. Wat- 
kins, for Summer Fragrance, a still life, First W. A. Clark 
Prize ($2000) and the Corcoran Gold Medal; to Robert Phil- 
ipp. for Nude, Second Clark Prize ($1500) and the Corcoran 
Silver Medal; to Morris Kantor, for The Lighthouse, Third 
Clark Prize ($1000); and to Ernest Fiene, for Spring Evening, 
Fourth Clark Prize ($500). The jury, impressed with the high 
quality of other pictures, gave three honorable mentions, one 
to Nicola Ziroli for White Pitcher, one to Gladys Rockmore 


Davis for Morning Papers, one to Albert P. Serwazi for Model 
Resting. 

About three thousand artists submitted work to the jury. 
Of this number 369 pictures by 358 artists were accepted. 


Murals by Poor and Gropper 
IN THE NEW Interior Department Building in Washington 
two murals have recently been completed. One is a fresco 
forty feet wide by nine feet high at the north end of the cor- 
ridor on the third floor; it is called Conservation of American 
Wild Life and is by Henry Varnum Poor. The other, in three 
panels, is twenty-nine feet, four inches wide by nine feet high 
and is called Dam Construction. It covers the south wall of the 
~ second floor corridor and is by William Gropper. We repro- 
duce the central panel of Mr. Poor’s fresco and the three 
panels by Mr. Gropper. 

It would be hard to conceive of a more imaginative inter- 
pretation of the various activities in behalf of the conserva- 
tion of wild life, or an abler solution of an almost insuperable 
mural problem than has been solved by Mr. Poor. The point 
of view from which this work has been done has been clearly 
stated by the artist in the concluding sentence of his own 
description of the mural: ““To juxtapose these people, animals 
and landscapes demands a formal unreality of symbolism 
which is of primary importance in mural decoration, but the 
actual characters both men and animals and birds I have very 
fully documented.” jj 

Approaching the mural from the long corridor which it 
faces we see the central section. The richness of unconven- 
tional design, the play of action and the romance of wild life 
contribute to the forceful originality of the artist’s conception, 
and to a performance of great distinction. The dark figures 
against the light water and sky, the line of the shore at the 
left with the dark point of land in the distance accent the im- 
aginative power of this portion of the mural. 

However, we should not speak of this portion as if it were 
separated from the rest of the fresco. While it is a most satis- 


fying unit, as seen before we reach the narrow cross corridor 


from which we can view the whole mural, it unites with the 


left and right hand ends of the fresco in a harmonious whole. Sandstone statue of Merenptah, King of Egypt. Dated about 1220 
Although Henry Varnum Poor is unquestionably one of the — B.C. A recent acquisition of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


COURTESY TREASURY DEPARTMENT SECTION OF FINE ARTS 


William Gropper: Dam Construction. Three panels of the mural in oils recently installed in Interior Department, South Building, Washington 
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leading fresco painters of modern times, he has not yet had 
the good fortune to be commissioned to execute a mural in a 
space worthy of his work. Mr. Poor’s mural cannot be proper- 
ly seen as a whole. At the point where one can see the entire 
mural it is necessary to stand too close to it. As a result the 
visitor’s first impression of depth and envelop, which he gains 
from a more distant view of the central section, is diluted 
when he is forced to stand too near. 

Perhaps if the figures in the left and right hand ends of the 
mural were in a more distant plane the disadvantages of the 
space might have been mitigated. In any case, it is not primar- 


ily a feeling that once more the painter has been frustrated by 


the architect that we take away from Mr. Poor’s immensely 
original fresco. One goes away with a feeling both of pride and 
of deep enjoyment because the design problem has been 
mastered with a rare spirit of play, with beauty of color and 
with the gusto of the painter who sees large. The repetition 
of the two dark recesses behind the figures of Boone and 
Audubon, however, seem to this observer to be less than suc- 
cessful. 

The mural at the south end of the second floor corridor, by 
William Gropper, occupies a much better space than the 
fresco by Mr. Poor. It is in three panels separated by flat 
pilasters, but the design is carried through all of the panels 
and as the hall opens out into a square corridor the mural can 
be seen to perfect advantage. Mr. Gropper has attempted no 
such complex problem as Mr. Poor. The poetry of wild life 
which Mr. Poor has interpreted so bountifully is not the sub- | 
ject of Mr. Gropper’s work. Something far different. 

William Gropper has produced an endless number of 
“socially conscious” paintings, caricatures and illustrations. 
For many years he has mocked the capitalist and feelingly 
portrayed ihe trials and tribulations of the under-dog. Both 
Goya and Daumier are among his most eminent and most 
emulated antecedents in art. Sometimes his social purpose 
distracts his esthetic purpose but it would be hard to imagine 
a canvas, a caricature or an illustration by Mr. Gropper which 
bored any one who regarded it. 

This implies a liveliness in Mr. Gropper’s outlook upon the 
world and its activities. In the three panels of his mural he 
rises far above mere liveliness. In the right hand panel men 
are at work hammering together a metal frame. In the center 
a group of men at work at the top of a great precipice direct 
a crane which is swinging out ready to let down into position 
one of those unimaginable forms, modern, dramatic, un- 
believable which are a part of the incredible complexities that 
enter into the building of a vast dam. On the left, men with 
ropes and compressed air drills continue the mighty work on 
the dangerous upright sides of the rocky slope. The design of 
the three panels, as a whole, is clear. The effect is definitely 
dramatic. Only the rather curious cloud shapes slightly mar 
the satisfaction in the clarity of the mural as a whole. The 
subject matter obviously has appealed strongly to the paint- 
er’s imagination. There is not a hint of the conventional por- 
trayal of labor which insists on picturing the workman as both 
uncouth and snivelling. Mr. Gropper has chosen an entirely 
different type, catching the drama of labor, the dignity of 
labor and the force of labor. Once more an artist has come 
forth to enliven and add significance to the architectural set- 
ting of his work. 

On the whole the murals by Messrs. Poor and Gropper add 
immensely to the record which contemporary artists have 
created on the walls of Washington’s public buildings under 
the aegis of the Treasury Department Section of Fine Arts. 


No visitor to Washington should miss them. 


Iowa Art Conference 


THE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA is sponsoring an art conference for 


college and high school teachers of the middle west, to be held 


Adlai S. Hardin: Amish Man, bronze. Purchased through the Temple 
Fund for the collection of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts in Iowa City, April 21 and 22. In conjunction therewith a 
(Continued on page 243) 
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NEW BOOKS ON ART 


Rebels of Art 


Rebels of Art. By George Slocombe. Commentary by Murdock Pem- 
berton. New York, 1939. Robert M. McBride. Price $3.50. 


REBELS OF ART, like Twelve Against the Gods, is a good title. 
But George Slocombe is no William Bolitho. His book merely 
furnishes biographies and anecdotes of a group of French 
nineteenth-century painters, with a descriptive account of 
their background. 

The “rebels” are Manet, the Impressionists, Cézanne, Re- 
noir, Degas, van Gogh, Gauguin, Lautrec, Modigliani, Utrillo 
and Matisse—in the main an impressive roster. But the in- 
novators of the "nineties are the conservatives of the nine- 
teen-thirties. And of the three closer to our own time, Modig- 
liani and Utrillo lacked the stamina to rebel effectually against 
anything, while Matisse, to whom recognition came com- 
paratively early, is today enjoying success with honor in a 
Mediterranean villa. Manet’s difficulties with the Salon, the 
early struggles of the Impressionists, were very real; so were 
those of van Gogh and Gauguin in adjusting themselves to 
life. But one feels in reading these accounts that the rebellion 
in all these artists sprang more from a forceful individualism 
and a strong sense of their own ultimate direction than any 
active feeling of revolt against the existing order of things in 
life or in art. These men were different because they couldn’t 
help it; and thus they are set apart from those who make the 
pursuit of this attribute practically a career in itself. 

The book starts off with a somewhat flowery description 
of Paris in the ‘nineties, making a slow get-away for readers 
anxious to get to the point. However, the chapters on the 
artists are delightful reading and contain some very fine de- 
scriptive passages. One of the best pictures Monet in 1916, 
old and with his eyesight greatly impaired, painting in his 
garden studio, while “the World War raged not forty miles 
from his tranquil pond.” And later on his old friend, Clem- 
enceau, comes to see him “still snarling” from the Peace 
Conference. Another good description is of the sketching trip 
taken by Cézanne and Monticelli, when they spent an 
ecstatic month tramping through Provence. We liked the 
anecdote of Renoir, the unlettered, boning up in the en- 
cyclopedia on a particular topic to which he would afterward 
lead the conversation and dazzle his learned friend Caillebotte. 

The author brings out the contrasting characteristics and 
circumstances of the artists, making his points well. Chapters 
on Pissarro and Sisley are welcome inclusions because their 
lives are less well known than the rest, but they appear as 
followers rather than as leaders. Modigliani’s limitations 
would hardly seem to merit him so much space, but his tragic 
career is outlined with vividness. 

Murdock Pemberton provided rambling introductory com- 
ment and chose the illustrations, with an eye to those which 


he claims can be seen by the general public. Since these in- 
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clude some which are in private collections, this is a tribute 
to the generosity of their owners. Mr. Pemberton’s foreword, 
written, as he says, “regardless of Mr. Slocombe’s text,” is 
informal to say the least. It is partly autobiographical, but 
in his more objective passages he discusses art education in 
America and the methods by which one of our larger univer- 
sities ‘maintains an elaborate branch to teach art to wavering 
young men” who are then sent forth to “throw up a wall of 
useless erudition between paintings and public.” Among his ~ 
random remarks is this point about the Impressionists: that 
they could not have done their outdoor canvases at such long 
range from the studio or for such protracted periods had not" 
an Englishman in 1842 contrived a portable tube for mixed 
colors. 

In the main there is little to be said for Mr. Pemberton’s 
introductory foreword. Loosely thrown together and even 
more loosely connected with Mr. Slocombe’s work, it leads 
one to wonder why it was included at all. 

This book is not scholarly, nor does it aim at any critical 
estimate, as the writer points out in the preface. It juxtaposes 
the lives of the pioneers of a French movement which has had 
far-reaching effects, and presents them briefly and clearly in a 
single volume for those not overly familiar with this field. 
And as such it has a place among books on art. 

—JANE WATSON. 


What to Listen For 


What to Listen for in Music. By Aaron Copland. Whittlesey House. New 
York, 1938. Price $2.50. 


AARON COPLAND’S What to Listen for in Music is not only an | 
instructive book for the layman in need of broader musical 
horizons, but an admirable piece of propaganda for modern 
music. As a composer, Mr. Copland admits he has a “vital 
stake”’ in the listening habits of the music public. Unquestion- 
ably his acute personal need of a brighter audience accounts 
for the directness of his attack on the subject and his prefer- 
ence for the communicative phrase rather than elegant prose. 
The lazy ear of people who hear but do not listen to music is 
not merely a deplorable condition to him but a painful weak- 
ness in the triumvirate of composer-interpreter-listener within 
which he functions creatively. 

Art can be all things to all people, but it is an uncomfort- 
able fact that too often music is a soporific for its fondest 
admirers. The inclination to let pleasing sound lull one into a 
state of half-coma or at the very least into picturesque wool- 
gathering is a temptation to which all of us have succumbed 
at times. But to confuse this soothing pastime with genuine 
attention, not to say understanding of music, is comparable 
to studying painting by roller skating through the Louvre. 
The composer’s dilemma is indeed pitiable when he cannot 


measure his audience by the number of seat holders or radio 


dial pushers, but by those unidentifiable few who are listening 
with all senses awake. 

Since with knowledge comes tolerance, Mr. Copland is also 
clearing the path for the modern composers whose language 
is still gibberish to a large proportion of concert-goers. His 
book well illustrates the validity of the theory that with under- 
standing of the traditionai comes appreciation of the revolu- 
tionary. Even rebellion against convention is later seen to 
have grown out of that convention and the case for modern 
music is received most kindly by those who are familiar with 
the forms of the past. 

“It is my belief that the ‘problem’ of listening to a fugue by 
Handel is essentially no different from that of listening to a 
similar work by Hindemith,” writes Mr. Copland, following 
up this attitude throughout his book by citing passages from 
both classic and modern works. 

His book, if carefully studied—it is not long, but the ma- 
terial is compactly presented—would open the ears and the 
minds of many concert-goers still in the infancy of music ap- 
preciation. The going is not easy for the untrained reader, but 
Mr. Copland assumes that genuine devotees will want to 
apply themselves. The simplicity of his language by no means 
indicates an over-simplification of material. He does not write 
the complete story, but he does provide the reader with the 
workable machinery for intelligent listening. Genuine appre- 
ciation of music goes beyond this, of course, but it cannot 
proceed very far without it.—HELEN BUCHALTER. 


NEWS AND COMMENT 


(Continued from page 240) 


cross section of the best work of art students in Lowa high 
schools will be judged by Grace Sabodka, professor of art 
education, George Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Dwight Kirsch, head of the University of Nebraska art de- 
partment; and Marion Miller, supervisor of art in the public 
schools of Denver. In addition to the student exhibition a 
group of contemporary American oil paintings and water 
colors by Eliot O’Hara will be on view. 

Subjects to be discussed include the contribution of school 
and college to art education in the community, the teaching 
of art appreciation, the education of a professional painter, 
the training and professional requirements of commercial 
artists and art training in the art institute vs. the university. 
Speakers will include Albert Christ-Janer, head of the art 
department of St. Stephen’s College; Paul Harris, director of 
the Des Moines Fine Arts Association; Kenneth Hudson, 
director of the St. Louis School of Fine Arts; Ulrich Middel- 
dorf, head of the art department of the University of Chicago; 
Rexford Neweomb, Dean, College of Fine Arts, University 
of Illinois; Millard Sheets, well known artist and professor of 
art at Scripps College, California. In addition Mr. Kirsch and 
Miss Miller will speak, as well as members of the faculty of 


the art department of the University of Iowa. 


Antists 


FOR fe} THE 
EVERYONE OUTSTANDING 


A NOTED TEXAS MURAL AND 
PORTRAIT PAINTER 
COMMENTS ON HER USE OF 


GRUMBACHER 
ARTISTS’ MATERIAL 


RACE SPAULDING JOHN, noted 
Houston, Texas, muralist and portrait 
painter, has had numerous one-man 

shows and is represented in leading museums in 
California, Texas and Louisiana. Her works have 
been exhibited throughout the country, includ- 
ing the Chicago World's Fair and the New 
York World's Fair pre-view exhibit. Paintings 
by Mrs. John are in many private collections 
such as the Tiffany Foundation, Benson and 
Clinton Parker Collections. 


Commenting on her use of artists’ material, 
Grace Spaulding John says: ‘Because / use 
delicate overtones in my work | must be very 
sure of the permanence of the colors fuse. That 


is why | always prefer 


PERMANENT 


ASK YOUR ARTISTS’ 

FAVORITE OIL 
DEALER COLORS 
+25 .35 .50 


INSTUDIO SIZE TUBES 


FOR * 


WRITE FOR acca CARD 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Brushes, Colors, and Artists’ Material 
410 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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PAINTING 


F ON TAIN E B L 1D AU ARCHITECTURE 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS SCULPTURE 


e 

e 

e 
PALACE OF FONTAINEBLEAU, FRANCE © ETCHING 
 — — —?7° 

e 


FRESCO 
July 1 to Sept. 1 + 17th Season’, jreRIoR 


FOR CATALOGUE ADDRESS: DECORATION 
119 E. 19th St., New York City °¢ APPLIED DESIGN 


PAINT IN SOUTHERN FRANCE 


THE VENCE SCHOOL OF PAINTING on the French Riviera 


Group limited to fifteen under personal supervision of CHARLES ROSEN, 
N.A., and DAVID A. VAUGHAN. Unique arrangements include travel, 
living accommodations and tuition. Courses begin April, 1939. 
FOR PARTICULARS AND CATALOGUE WRITE: 
MRS, CHARLES ROSEN, SEC’Y, WOODSTOCK, ULSTER COUNTY, N. Y. 
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A DOUBLE OPPORTUNITY 


STUDY ART at the SUMMER SESSION 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


- Broadway at College Ave - Oakland - Calif - 
SEE THE MASTERPIECES OF ART at the 


“WORLDS FAIR” on “TREASURE ISLAND” 


six weeks’ professional training - June 26 to Aug. 4 
25 courses of study - 15 instructors - catalog on request 
F. H. MEYER, President of College 


WAYMAN ADAMS 


Annual Classes in Portrait Painting and 
Lithography 


With GEORGE MILLER, Printer 


JUNE 19th TO SEPTEMBER 20th 


Address Secretary 
ELIZABETHTOWN, NEW YORK - IN THE ADIRONDACKS 


COLORADO SPRINGS Fine ARTS CentER 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 26 to August 19, 1939 
Boardman Robinson, Director of Art School 
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And Deduce A Pantheon 

READERS OF THE Magazine will recall the stand taken by its 
editors in the anything but little matter of the memorial to 
Thomas Jefferson in the city of Washington. Work on its 
foundations is nearly finished, but far from finished is the 
protest. 

In a carefully documented report to Congress the Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts lays bare the high-handed and misleading 
methods of the Jefferson Memorial Commission. In its issue 
of March 22 The New Republic publishes an article by Dean 
Hudnut of Harvard which he calls A Temple for Thomas 
Jefferson. From it we are delighted to quote this excerpt: 

**We are solemnly assured by eminent authority that Jeffer- 
son would have desired just such an apotheosis. Because at 
the University of Virginia he housed college professors in 
temples ‘affording examples. of-classic taste to students of © 
architecture’; because at Richmond he compressed the two 
chambers of the legislature, at what sacrifice of comfort 
Heaven only knows, into the square cella of the Maison 
Carré; it follows inevitably that he would wish his own mar- 
ble effigy to stand forever regnant among the mighty pillars 
of his Roman sanctuary. ‘I desire as my monument,’ wrote 
Thomas Jefferson, ‘a plain die or cube of 3 f., without any 
moldings, surmounted by an obelisk of 6 f. height, each of a 
single stone.” Oh wondrous movement of the academic mind 


which can read these words—and deduce a Pantheon!” 


McKinney to Los Angeles 

QUICK TO FOLLOW Roland J. McKinney’s success in selecting 
the contemporary American show for the San Francisco fair 
is the announcement of his appointment as Director-in-Chief 
of the Los Angeles Museum of History, Science and Art. For 
a number of years Mr. McKinney directed the Baltimore Mu- 


seum of Art. We extend congratulations to him in his new job. 


American Folk Festival 

THE SIXTH ANNUAL NATIONAL FOLK FESTIVAL will be held in 
Washington, D. C., April 27, 28 and 29. This will be the see- 
ond year in which the event has taken place in the Capital, 
thanks to the sponsorship of The Washington Post. 

The Folk Festival is a non-professional cooperative venture 
instigated in 1933 by Mrs. Sarah Gertrude Knott. Prior to 
that time sectional meetings of folk dancers and singers had 
been held in various parts of the country, but there had been 
no concerted effort to bring them together. The first national 
festival was held in St. Louis in 1934, followed by meetings in 
Chattanooga, Dallas and Chicago. Participants, who last year 
numbered 687, come in busloads, carloads and coachloads 
from all sections of the country, usually subsidized by some 
local civic or educational organization. For three days and 
nights anthracite coal miners, descendants of the Acadians 
immortalized by Longfellow, Tennessee mountaineers, Ari- 
zona cowboys, sailors from Snug Harbor, Kiowa Indians and 


a host of others will throng the stage of Constitution Hall. 


This, incidentally, is the D. A. R. stronghold which recently 
refused to house a concert by Marian Anderson, noted Negro 
singer, much to the indignation of the First Lady of the Land. 

The purpose of the festival, besides the obvious and prima- 
ry one of enjoyment, is to keep alive American folk-lore, not 
only for its historical interest, but as an inspiration for future 
creative endeavor. Americans are becoming increasingly 
aware of their own inheritance; writers, composers, dancers, 
painters and sculptors are using native material with in- 
creasing effectiveness. 

The only way to insure continuation of any folk art is 
through the people with whom it originated. How long it can 
last in a generation used to radios, gramophones and auto- 
mobiles is another question. 

People who are cut off from the rest of the world provide 
their own recreation, develop their own forms of expression. 
But today Indians read Montgomery Ward catalogs and 
“hill-billies” have radios and go to the movies. Traditional 
art in America is passing from the naive to the conscious stage 
—-a transition that can still be effective provided it does not 


become self-conscious or artificial. 


American Art Quiz 

EARLY IN MARCH the Museum of Modern Art in Washington 
opened a contest for identification of forty paintings by Amer- 
ican artists from about 1830 to 1930. With all signatures care- 
fully concealed, the canvases were viewed by 3,253 people. 
Of these, 749 took out ballots and in the final result ten iden- 
tified all the pictures correctly, thirty-five identified thirty or 
more. Prizes were, naturally enough, memberships in the 
Museum of Modern Art. 

Since the purpose of the contest was primarily to stimulate 
looking plus thinking educational, it was decided that visitors 
should be permitted to take ballots from the Gallery and to do 
research in connection with the collection. As a result the 
public libraries and bookshops were stripped of their books on 
American painting, the Corcoran attendance in the American 
sections was noticeably increased. 

Homer, Davies, Whistler, Melchers and Bellows were the 
most easily identified; Currier, Robinson, Martin, Ranger and 
Dearth, the least easily identified. Visitors who came looking 
for a Sargent portrait found an interior (4 Staircase) and a 
landscape (Val d’ Aosta, Stepping Stones). 

At the close of the contest the paintings were labelled, and 


the exhibition continued for another two weeks. 


A Misnomer 

“THE SOURCES OF MODERN PAINTING” is a misleading title for 
the provocative exhibition organized by the Institute of Mod- 
ern Art and now on view at the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston. For it is, and rightly, concerned with influences rather 
than sources. Obviously, no one will ever be able to bring 
within museum walls the true sources of art. They are in 
life itself. 
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Unique Services —— 


®As pioneers and specialists in the field of handling and packing 


works of art, it is natural, perhaps, that Budworth & Son offer 
unique services. These services make this firm the New York 
agents for an increasing number of galleries, artists and collec- 


tors in all parts of America. 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON 
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Furthermore, the title again raises the question as to just 
what is meant by “modern” painting. We have long been 
accustomed to calling modern the works of Cézanne, Manet, 
Degas, Renoir and those other artists whose heyday was dis- 
tinetly pre-war, if not Victorian. Are they thus to be tagged 
forever, or at least until they safely and comfortably pass into 
the limbo of “old masters?”” When we speak of modern furni- 
ture we do not mean Biedermeier, but when we speak of mod- 
ern painting we are as apt to mean van Gogh as Henry Varnum 
Poor. 

The exhibition, judging from the catalog, is more a con- 
sideration of the influences on nineteenth-century painting 
than those of our own time. In fact, where the latter is at- 
tempted the display descends to trick photography (shown 
with a Tchelitchew painting), the use of a painter’s manikin 
(de Chirico) and an arrangement.of mechanical objects (Leg- 
er). Gauguin, van Gogh, Whistler, Derain and Matisse, along 
with those listed above, are exhibited with striking use of 
related material gleaned from earlier European paintings, 
from Japanese prints and from ancient art. But Goya and 
Daumier, two of the strongest influences abroad todays are 
not even represented. 

Picasso stands like a colossus astride the collection. His 
work is shown in relation to his European contemporaries and 
forebears, as well as to African and Greek art. From Germany 
emerges Paul Klee, also in juxtaposition with African primi- 
tives, and with children’s drawings and Roman mosaics. Cop- 
tic textiles with Braque and Rouault, as well as the more 
obvious stained glass panel with the latter; a Matisse with a 
Persian miniature (it is a pity not to have made this a trio 
with one of Vuillard’s deft canvases of wall papers, dress 
materials and oriental rugs); a Gauguin with a Kate Green- 
away illustration; and still-lifes traced back to seventeenth 
and eighteenth-century Italians, are among the many divert- 
ing features of the exhibition. 

Its sponsors would appear to agree with the French view- 
point that there is no American tradition in painting. For the 
sole American included, with the exception of one William 
Harnett, a nineteenth-century artist whose work is shown 
with that of Pierre Roy, is Charles Sheeler. His painting 
Upper Deck appears opposite a photograph of an upper deck 
of an ocean liner by somebody else—whether intended as a 
substitute for one of Sheeler’s own photographs, since he is a 
professional photographer as well as a painter, or to show that 
he as artist is more influenced by the photography of others, 
we do not know. At any rate, it merely demonstrates what is 
entirely self-evident and contributes nothing to an under- 
standing of the influences in American painting. 

And virtually the only representatives of the post-war gen- 
eration to be included are such popular eclectics as 'Tchelit- 
chew, Eugene Berman, Salvador Dali and Balthus. There are 
many more fresh, vigorous and original artists in the world 
today than the Institutes’ array of contemporary talent 


would lead us to believe. 


ies oe 


COURTESY VIRGINIA MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
JOSEPH P. POLLIA: MODEL FOR STONEWALL JACKSON MONU- 
MENT TO BE ERECTED AT MANASSAS, VA. COMPETITION WINNER 


This exercise in classification is not exactly original. A dash 
Germanic in origin, it has been tried before in America and 


doubtless will be again. 


Stonewall Jackson Winner 
JOSEPH POLLIA, of New York City, submitted the winning 
model in the national competition for a statue of Stonewall 
Jackson, which will be erected on the battlefield of Manassas. 
The competition was authorized by the General Assembly of 
Virginia and conducted by the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts. 
Mr. Pollia has a long list of war memorials to his credit, so 
his latest commission should present no great difficulties to 
one of his experience. His model, with those of his eighty 
competitors, will be on view at the Virginia Museum of Fine 


Arts, Richmond, Va., until April 15. 


Art Pervades Nebraska 

ART NOW SHOULD travel into every nook and cranny of the 
State of Nebraska. Two years ago Mrs. Nellie Vance with the 
aid of Professor Dwight Kirsch, head of the Fine Arts Depart- 
ment at the University of Nebraska, undertook to send selec- 
tions from the University’s art galleries into the rural dis- 
tricts and larger towns. So successful was their undertaking 
that the Carnegie Corporation has given them a grant of five 
thousand dollars for the continuation and further develop- 


ment of these traveling exhibitions. 
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Two main types of shows were organized under the original 
plan. One, a group of thirty-five works comprising original 
paintings, etchings and reproductions of well known works of 
art, was sent to those towns which could provide adequate 
space for their display. The other, known as the Little Rural 
Gallery, was organized expressly for country schools in remote 
parts of the state, where opportunity to see works of art of any 
kind had been virtually non-existent. 

With the Carnegie grant it is planned to assemble more of 
these “Little Rural Galleries” for circulation in the same 
manner, and also to form exhibitions for those towns whose 


eagerness to display the larger exhibitions was not matched 
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COURTESY TREASURY DEPARTMENT, SECTION OF FINE ARTS 


ARMIN SCHELER: THE ANSWER. ONE OF TWO MODELS FOR RE- 
LIEFS FOR EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, POST OFFICE, CHOSEN IN AN- 
ONYMOUS NATIONAL COMPETITION OF SECTION OF FINE ARTS 


by their ability to house them. This new collection will con- 
sist of ten works of art, for distribution to towns having a 
population of from two hundred to five hundred. The Car- 
negie grant also will make possible the rental of paintings by 
Nebraska artists for inclusion in the traveling shows. 

An important factor is the inclusion of original works in all 
these exhibitions. There are still in this country teachers, not 
to mention pupils, who have never seen an original. No mat- 
ter how good may be reproductions of the Venus de Milo or 
the Mona Lisa, they do not compensate for this lack of con- 
tact with the real article. And while the University of Nebras- 
ka is not circulating Raphael or Delacroix in the original, 
what they have is good and getting better all the time. Their 
collections, augmented each year through purchases made 


possible by the Hall bequest, include paintings by Edward 
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Hopper, Robert Henri, Maurice Prendergast, Maurice Sterne 
and John Steuart Curry. In addition, the University has 
available prints and sculpture for circulation, as well as the 
paintings of the Nebraska Art Association, which owns works 
by Kroll, Schnakenberg, Benton and others. 

No entrance fees are charged for the exhibitions, to which 
school children, townspeople and entire families from nearby 
farms flock eagerly wherever they are held. The idea is far 
from new; the Federation has been active in this field for 
years. But the Nebraska project is certainly one of the most 
independent, intelligent and far-reaching ventures of the kind 


ever undertaken. 


Mellon Art at the Fairs 

THE MELLON COLLECTION will be represented in both Fairs, 
with three paintings at each. Fo San Francisco have gone 
Rembrandt’s Young Man at a Table, Hals’s Portrait of Bal- 
thasar Coymans and Pieter de Hooch’s Dutch Courtyard. At 
the New York Fair visitors will see Hals’s Old Woman Seated, 
Terborch’s Gentleman Greeting a Lady and a Rembrandt Self- 
Portrait, dated 1659. 


Preparations 

WHILE Two oF New York’s best known art institutions have 
temporarily shut up shop, their occupants have not fled be- 
fore the oncoming invasion of World’s Fair visitors. Quite the 
contrary. 

The Museum of Modern Art recently closed the doors of 
its temporary galleries to await completion of its new, up-to- 
the-minute headquarters at 11 West 53rd Street. The new 
building, designed by Philip L. Goodwin and Edward Stone, 
will open May 9 with an exhibition of American and European 
painting and sculpture of the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies and sections on architecture, photography, cinema and 
the graphic arts. 

The Whitney Museum is closed temporarily and will re- 
open in June, altered and enlarged. Exhibition plans have not 
yet been announced, but we expect great things. What more 
gracious gesture of hospitality could be offered to World’s 
Fair visitors than for the Whitney to alter a building in their 
honor? 

The Metropolitan Museum will do no prinking for visitors, 
but will offer an exhibition of American’ genre painting since 


1616, opening April 25 and continuing until October 30. 


A Painter’s Statement 

OILS AND WATER colors by Nan Watson of Washington, D. C., 
have recently been on exhibition at Chappell House, branch 
of the Denver Art Museum, Denver, Colorado. Fred S. Bart- 
lett, in commenting on the show for the Denver Post, quotes 
Nan Watson’s own statement which she was asked to prepare 
for the exhibition. Believing this sound and unpretentious 
exposition of an artist’s aims will be helpful to other artists, 


we herewith reprint the following paragraphs: 
(Continued on page 250) 


RAINY DAY 


Thomas Benton 


Opening April Eighteenth in the beautiful new galleries 
of the Associated American Artists .... a retrospective 
exhibition of the work of Thomas Hart Benton, includ- 
ing sixteen new paintings to be shown for the first time 


© Ips CRAVEN writes that—'*Thomas Hart Benton is more 
than a painter; he is an American phenomenon, combining 
in an explosive mixture the various offices of social historian, 
anthropologist, cultural irritant and vivid exponent of the 
American civilization.”’ 

Long before the Associated American Artists became an ac- 
tuality Thomas Benton, alive to the changing times, stormed 
for just such an organization devoted solely to the presenta- 
tion of the creative effort of contemporary American artists on 
a wide national scale. When the Associated American Artists 
came into being five years ago Benton was one of the first 
artists to join the movement. 

Thus, it is only fitting that the most conspicuous and con- 
troversial of American artists should enjoy the privilege of 
holding the first exhibition in the magnificent new Associated 
American Artists galleries. Designed by Victorine and Samuel 


Homsey of Wilmington, Delaware, the settings afford every 
advantage for the showing of prints, drawings, paintings and 
sculpture by American artists. You will enjoy your visit to 
these cheerful and comfortable galleries conveniently located 
on Fifth Avenue at 55th Street, where interesting exhibitions 
will be on view the year around. 


Catalogue of Benton Exhibition available 


| A comprehensive 68 page catalogue of permanent refer- 
ence value, 9 x 12 inches in size, featuring an interesting | 


examination of the artist by Thomas Craven will be sent | 
| postpaid for $1.00. There are forty full page illustrations 
tracing the development of the artist from 1908 to 1939. 
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711 FIFTH AVENUE (at 55th Street) NEW YORK 
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(Continued from page 248) 
‘Painting to me is primarily an expression of appreciation 


of life. Two elements must exist in a work of art as I under- 
stand it. They must be fused in a unit. The first is enjoyment 
of the visible world, the second is the instinet for rhythm 
which is an almost universal human trait. Our need for rhythm 
is satisfied in manifold ways—to the painter by means of an 
ordered design which has an independent life of its own. 

**A flower picture should express the painter’s sense of the 
momentous power of natural growth—the power that is mani- 
fested when a seedling breaks through a solid asphalt pave- 
ment—and it should also be an orchestration of color and 
form, complete and entirely without accidental touches. The 
accidental has no place in a work of art. A strong impulse to 
express in paint is indispensable, but it is not much good with- 
out a degree of craftsmanship and experience which can give 
the statement clarity and foree. 

“Abstract painting, pure and simple, makes a limited ap- 
peal to me. It may be very good as design but ultimately it is 
likely to become impoverished because, I think, no artist can 
afford to cut himself off from the enriching contact with the 
infinite variety and suggestion of nature. Both nature and 
creative design are necessary. Without nature sterility results, 


without design, triviality.”’ 


EXHIBITION REVIEWS 


(Continued from page 237) 


abstract use of real objects. All these in fairly flattish paint- 
ing. But in such other canvases as the Grotto of Bathers he 
builds up somewhat distorted figures into a veritable paint 
relief of amazing design. Most of his work seems to me coldly 
intellectual, indicative of unquestionable taste and reserve, 
and all of the work bears the marks of meticulous craftsman- 
ship within the ultra-lunar space in which he chooses to work. 
And, as Santayana once observed, “‘Ah, the thin air is cold 
beyond the moon.” Cold, even when color is lavished on this 


interstellar spectacle-—HOWARD DEVREE. 


OZENFANT: GROTTO OF BATHERS, IN THIS ARTIST’S ONE-MAN 
EXHIBITION AT THE GEORGETTE PASSEDOIT GALLERIES, N. Y. C. 


ALICE ACHESON: SKIING, LAKE PLACID. ONE OF THE PICTURES 
IN THE ARTIST’S FIRST ONE-MAN EXHIBITION, NEW YORK. IT 
WAS HELD IN THE MARIE STERNER GALLERIES UNTIL MARCH 24 


ALICE ACHESON 


ANOTHER OF THE recent solo exhibitions, in which the paint- 


ings bore evidence of taste and originality in a minor but true 


_ talent, was the show of oils and water colors by Alice Acheson 


of Washington. Rhythmic sense is very marked in such a 
canvas as Potato Cutters, with its strongly patterned fore- 
ground group against the arabesque of trees and the receding 
plane of earth in the background. In her Skiing, Mrs. Acheson 
contrives to play off her rhythms of rolling hills contrapunt- 
ally against the moving figures and brings off her composition 
with a nonchalant dexterity that might well cause a more 
ambitious painter to hesitate. In one canvas of gossiping 
Negroes on a side street she has hit upon an arrangement of 
figures and doors and windows that makes one think for an 
instant of Maurice Prendergast’s weaving of color and pattern 
in superb design. In the show of Mrs. Acheson’s work Marie 
Sterner again vindicates her selections of artists hitherto un- 
known to the New York galleries—personal and interesting 


artists who may not shake the pillars of the world, but who 
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definitely have something to say and to say in a personal — 


manner.— HOWARD DEVREE, 


MARSDEN HARTLEY 

MARSDEN HARTLEY, at the Hudson Walker Gallery, is break- 
ing precedent—for him—hby showing figure pieces in his ex- 
hibition of paintings. They are Nova Scotia fisherpeople whose 
simplicity and dignity seem to reflect something of the ele- 
mental background of their lives. Marie St. Esprit is a por- 
trait that suggests in its curious blend of strength and resig- 
nation the whole story of a lifetime. Mr. Hartley has recently 
gained a much greater freedom, the ability to express some- ~ 
thing of the emotion that used to seem to struggle for expres- 
sion in his painting. Now this inward intensity appears to — 
find adequate artistic language so that his work is far more © 
significant and clarified. In his landscapes, Mr. Hartley prof- _ 
its by a selective vision that seizes only the bare essentials of | 
any subject which he weaves into a sound texture of design 
with completely congruous color. In End of Hurricane the 
elemental forces that are felt in all his landscapes seem to 
break out of bonds and sweep with dynamic fury through the — 
canvaS—MARGARET BREUNING. 


SOKOLE 
LANDSCAPES AND figure pieces in oil and gouache by Miron 
Sokole at the Midtown Gallery present many features of the 


industrial scene without the exaggerated emphasis on social 


HENRY BOTKIN: COMEDIAN. IN THE ONE-MAN SHOW AT MARIE 
STERNER’S GALLERIES, NEW YORK CITY, APRIL 3 TO APRIL 22 


' PETER HURD: BOY FROM THE PLAINS, TEMPERA. IN HURD’S ONE- 


MAN SHOW AT MRS. CORNELIUS J. SULLIVAN'S, APRIL 11 TO 29 


problems usually found in such subjects. In his landscapes the 
artist has apparently found the themes he felt congenial be- 
cause they provided interesting relations of form, color and 
linear pattern. These themes are usually simplified to the nth 
degree without leaving them arid. Part of this fortunate result 
is obtained by the freshness and vividness of the color that 
brings vitality to all this artist’s work. Like Gauguin, he finds 
a metre of green better than a centimetre, but he gives these 
areas of acid green relief by contrasting areas of opaque white, 
a flash of resonant blue or a background of neutral tones. 
—MARGARET BREUNING. 


PATRICK MORGAN 


PATRICK MORGAN’S paintings at the Rehn Gallery indicate 
that he has not been idle since his last showing at this gallery, 
but has been searching for, and, in large measure, finding the 
exact means to express his fertile inventions. He is much 
aided in this undertaking by his effective color, which, drawn 
thinly over the canvas, has a lucent clarity that gives vivac- 
ity to all his work. The artist sometimes strays into the lower 
register of the chromatic scale, as in the poignant Crucifix or 
the wholly enchanting Alexis Pilgrim, but his usual range is 
rather high—sharp, acid notes meeting an occasional bland 
one in a provocative color pattern. Flower pieces, lyric sym- 
bolism, portraiture, landscapes and gay fantasies are all in- 
cluded in this showing. The big canvas Féte Dieu with its 
careful integration of figures in spatial design is, perhaps, the 
most ambitious performance of the group, but the small 
painting Wharf is the most revealing indication of the artist’s 
power when he concentrates completely on building up form 
with color and line in richness of plastic design. 
MARGARET BREUNING. 
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BACKGROUND 
FOR BETHLEHEM 


(Continued from page 225) 


Peter had a vital interest in instrumental music. While at 
school in Germany, he copied all the instrumental works he 
came upon that seemed to be worth copying. Once he entered 
the field of instrumental composition himself, by writing a 
set of string quintets. These, composed in 1789 when Peter 
was at Salem, North Carolina, are among his best works. They 
are the oldest surviving works of chamber music written in 
America, and they deserve to be known as the most original 
and brilliant instrumental works composed here in the eight- 
eenth century. 

In the 1780’s the Collegium Musicum at Bethlehem took up 
chamber music and even symphonies. The material used is 
preserved and testifies vividly to the taste and ability of the 
players. We have also the music from Lititz and a list of pro- 
grams played at Nazareth from 1796 on. There were hardly 
any professional musicians in these groups, and the orchestra 
consisted largely of artisans and craftsmen who joined in the 
performances with churchmen and students. 

Once the Philharmonic Society at Bethlehem had been or- 
ganized, regular concerts were given. Noadmission was charged, 
but a collection was taken. From 1807 to 1819, two hundred 
and forty-one concerts took place; twenty-eight were given 
in 1808 alone and thirty-six in 1809. The total receipts were 
three hundred and one dollars and seventy-three cents, aver- 
aging one dollar and thirty cents for each concert. The old 
chapel was used for the concerts, and thus acquired the desig- 
nation of “‘Concert-Hall.” The community paid for light and 
fuel; the receipts could therefore be used entirely to buy new 
instruments and music, and to pay Oerter for the fine bind- 
ings he provided for the more heavily used copies. 

According to Rufus A. Grider, who in the 1870’s wrote the 
first account of the musical history of Bethlehem, a new kind 
of musical entertainment was introduced in 1808; it continued 
in favor for several years. On Whit-Monday a flat boat was 
manned with wind-instrument players, and while they per- 
formed music chiefly by their master, David Moritz Michael, 
the boat was slowly pushed up the river. The people of Beth- 
lehem walked along the shore, enjoying the music and the 
scenery. At a certain point, where the river forms a natural 
whirlpool, a bit of programmatic music was played, conveying 
the idea of fear and terror. When the boat emerged from the 
eddy into the placid stream, the music changed to lively airs 
and graceful melodies. The boat glided with the current, and 
the party turned homeward. 

Later, Whit-Monday was celebrated regularly by a music 
festival, of which James Henry, in his Sketches of Moravian 
Life and Character, published in 1859, gives a delightful de- 
scription. The festival regularly consisted of several concerts 
and serenades; it lasted from morning till midnight. The 
chapel where the concerts were held was decorated with flow- 
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ers for the occasion, and Grunewald contributed pictures of 
Apollo, Beethoven and Mozart. The programs were quite 
varied, including symphonies, concertos and often an oratorio. 
The most popular music was that of Mozart and Haydn; 
Haydn’s Creation, which was first heard at Bethlehem in 1811, 
and his Seasons, performed again and again, were the favorite 
oratorios. The musicians from Nazareth came over on such 
days, and the young ladies formed part of the chorus. 

The whole community seemed to participate in the musical 
activities, which culminated in the annual festival. Thus a 
most charming picture unfolds before our eyes. Here groups 
of townsmen, who ordinarily followed their crafts and trades, _ 
would gather to perform the newest or the most beloved com- 
positions; they cultivated music, we are inclined to say, ex-_ 
actly as did the old “Meistersinger.” 

With the growth of Bethlehem, music of this kind was 
bound to decline in the Moravian settlements. But for almost 
a century the musical efforts made there were as unique as 
they were exemplary, and “‘if the cultivation of music,” as 
Henry states so convincingly, “has never reached that ar- 
tistic perfection of which it is susceptible when made an en- 
grossing pursuit, it has been so generally introduced into all 
the movements of social life that its aim and influences have 


been carried out to their fullest extent.” 


THREE BROTHERS 


(Continued from page 207) 


ings. I mentioned above that we had decided very early in our 
careers never to share studios and never to work together. 
We have abided religiously by that decision ever since. We 
believe that we have developed different styles. However, we 
do not deny that a family character pervades our work. For 
this there is distinguished precedent since it is true also in the 


case of such famous brothers as the Le Nains and the van Eycks. 


APRIL EXHIBITIONS 


(Continued from page 256) 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

Springfield Museum: 1st Biennial Exhibition of American Painting; to 
April 9. 

ToLepo, Outro 

Toledo Museum: Paintings by Robert B. Harshe; to April 16. 

University, LOUISIANA - 

University Art Gallery: Paintings by Ralph Wickiser; to April 15. Modern 
American Houses; April 15-29. 

Wasuincton, D. C. 

Corcoran Art Gallery: Biennial Exhibition; to May 7. 

Museum of Modern Art Gallery: Decorative Arts; April 9-May 7. 

Phillips Memorial Gallery: Paintings by David Burliuk; to April 9. 
Paintings by Harold Weston; from April 16. 

Whyte Gallery: Paintings by Washington Artists. 

WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 

Wilmington Society of Fine Arts: Delaware Water Color Show; April 3-30. 


We cannot list your exhibitions unless you return 
your cards by the date specified. Help us to keep this 


calendar the most complete in the United States. 
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By W.S. HALL 


THE UNITED STATES 
AS SEEN BY HER 
LEADING ARTISTS 


“These are the United States, beautiful and terrible and aston- 
ishing, seen by eyes that have learned by looking! They are 
rare. Use them as your own.” —CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK OF THE MONTH CLUB AND THE LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA 


E are proud to announce the publication of this important book, for one of the most interesting facts about the 
art of today is the American painter’s discovery of his own country. The “American scene” has proved a ter- 
rific stimulus, and the work done in recent years provides a unique picture of the United States. 


N “Eyes on America” 225 superb illustrations (8 pages in full color) accompany a lively text by W. S. Hall, who 
has supplemented each illustration with vivid descriptions, not only of the scene, but of the historic or poetic back- 
ground which inspired the artist to do his work. 


pea art and literary critics who have seen the advance make-up agree that “Eyes on America” is more 
than a mere picture book of the best American art, for which, on its own, there is an enormous demand, but 
also a stimulating document of America today, its varied countryside from East to West and from North to South; 
its towns, people, life, customs, humor, amusements, sports; its poetry, folklore, and historical background. In other 
words, truly it is “a landmark in the history of American culture,’ for here is America as seen by more than a 
hundred artists who have found the most natural expression of their very great talent. 


O pick out a few names like Wood, Benton, Curry, Kroll, Brook, Speicher, Burchfield, Carroll, is really invidious. 

Suffice it to say there can be few leading artists not included in these pages. The author is well known for his 
Currier & Ives’ books on “The Spirit of America,” “The Red Indian,” etc., and is a lively contributor to The Saturday 
Review of Literature, Asia, The Studio, etc. 


A complete biographical index gives essential facts about the artists represented. 


“Articulation of a free thinking, free speaking nation — the volume belongs in the libraries of Chamber- 


lain, Hitler, Mussolini, and should have been on view at every conference from Versailles to Lima.” 
—ART DIGEST. 


READY APRIL 15th 114 x 84 in. CLOTH 3.50 


AT YOUR BOOKSELLER OR DIRECT FROM 


THE STUDIO PUBLICATIONS INC., 381 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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APRIL EXHIBITIONS 


ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS 

Addison Gallery of American Art: W alt Disney; 
to May 10. Bauhaus Exhibition; April 10- 
May 8. Bird Paintings by Fuertes; April 
1-30. 

BaxLtTimoreE, MaryLanp 

Baltimore Museum of Art: Maryland Artists 
Exhibition; to April 16. 

Walters Art Gallery: French Renaissance En- 
amels; from April 5. 

Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 

Museum of Fine Arts: Sources of Modern 
Painting; to April 10. 

Brookiyn, New York 

Brooklyn Museum: 10th International Water 
Color Exhibition; to April 30. 

Burrato, New York 

Albright Art Gallery: 4th Exhibition Contem- 
porary Art; to April 15. 6th Annual West- 
ern New York Exhibition. 

Curcaco, ILLinots 

Art Institute of Chicago: 18th International 
Water Color Exhibition; to May 14. 

Lakeside Press Galleries: Paintings & Draw- 
ings by John Steuart Curry; to April 28. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Cincinnati Art Museum: Etchings by Rem- 
brandt; to April 10. Work by Local Artists 
& Craftsmen; April 15-May 30. Etchings 
by Whistler & Contemporaries. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Cleveland Museum of Art: Laces from Museum 
Collection; to April 16. Photographs from 
Farm Security Administration; to April 19. 
Prints by John Marin; to May 14. 

Dauias, Texas 

Dallas Museum of Fine Arts: Paintings by 
Vlaminck; April 5-30. Prospectors’ Exhibi- 
tion; April 2-29. Daumier Prints; April 2-29. 

Dayton, Onto 

Dayton Art Institute: Interior Decoration 
Show. Work by Harry Wickey. 

Detroir, MicHicAan 

Detroit Institute of Arts: Great Lakes Regional 
Art Exhibition; April 3-26. 

GREEN Bay, WISCONSIN 

Neville Public Museum: Danish Decorative 
Arts; April 1-25. 

Hacerstown, MARYLAND 

Washington County Museum: Prehistoric Rock 
Pictures; April 9-30. Post-War American 
Architecture (AFA); April 8-22. 

Hartrorp, CONNECTICUT 

Wadsworth Atheneum: Independent Painters 
Exhibition; April 1-16. 

Towa Ciry, lowa 

University Gallery: Paintings from Rehn Gal- 
lery, New York. Water Colors by Eliot 
O'Hara. Student work from High Schools. 

Kansas Ciry, Missourt 

William Rockhill Nelson Gallery: Walt Disney 
Exhibition. 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles Museum: California Painting & 
Sculpture; to June 11. Masters of Popular 
Painting; April 17-May 15. Japanese Prints. 

Stendahl Galleries: Sculpture by Jo Davidson. 
Paintings by Edna Reindel. 

LouIsviLLE, KENTUCKY 

Speed Memorial Museum: Work by Louisville 
School Children. 

Mirrs CoLiece, CALIFORNIA 

Mills College Gallery: Landscape Painting in 
the West; April 12-May 21. 
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MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee Art Institute: Annual Exhibition 
Wisconsin Painters & Sculptors. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis Institute of Arts: Archaic Chinese 

Jade & Bronzes; to April 16. 

Monrciair, New JERSEY 

Montclair Museum: Still-life Paintings by 

American Artists. 


NEwarkK, New JERSEY 

Cooperative Gallery: Paintings by Gus Mager; 
to April 8. 

Newark Art Museum: Work by New Jersey 

Artists on Federal Art Project; to April 17. 


New Haven, ConNECcTICUT 

Yale University Gallery of Fine Arts: Chinese 
Antiquities; to April 10. 

New Lonvon, Connecticut 

Lyman Allyn Museum: French 19th & 20th 
Century Paintings; to April 23. 


New York City 

Arden Gallery, 460 Park Ave.: Sculpture by 
Albert Stewart; April 11-29. 

Artists Gallery, 33 W.8 St.: Group Exhibition; 
April 18-May 1. 

Babcock Galleries, 38 E. 57 St.: Paintings by 
19th Century & Contemporary American 
Artists. 

Bignow Gallery, 32 E. 57 St.: 20th Century 
French Paintings; to April 29. 

Boyer Galleries, 69 E. 57 St.: Paintings by 
David Burliuk; April 3-22. 

Buchholz Gallery, 32 E. 57 St.: Sculpture & 
Drawings by Charles Despiau; to April 15. 
Water Colors by Emil Nolde; from April 17. 

Carroll Carstairs Gallery, 11 E. 57 St.: Draw- 
ings by Jean Oberle; to April 18. Paintings 
by Jongkind; April 17-May 13. 

Downtown Gallery, 113 W. 13 St.: Sculpture by 
William Steig; to April 15. Paintings by 
William Harnett; April 18-May 6. 

Durand-Ruel, Inc., 12 E. 57 St.: Portraits by 
Renoir; to April 15. 

Ferargil Galleries, 63 E. 57 St.: Late Paintings 
of Arthur B. Davies; to April 8. Recent 
Work by Russell Cheney; April 10-23. 
Water Colors by Julius Delbos; April 3-15. 

Fifteen Gallery, 37 W. 57 St.: Paintings by 
Isabel Whitney; April 3-15. Paintings by 
Harriet Blackstone; April 17-May 6. 

Grand Central Galleries, 15 Vanderbilt Ave.: 
Memorial Exhibition by Alexandre Iacov- 
leff; April 11-29. 

Marie Harriman Gallery, 61 E. 57 St.: Paint- 
ings by Botkin; April 3-22. Paintings by 
New England Artists; April 24-May 13. 

Kleemann Galleries, 38 EK. 57 St.: Prints by 
Rembrandt. Paintings by Sanford Ross. 

M. Knoedler, Inc., 14 E. 57 St.: Nudes in Art; 
April 10-29. 

C. W. Kraushaar Art Galleries, 730 5th Ave.: 
Paintings by Charles Kaeselau; to April 8. 
Landscapes by John Sloan; April 11-May 6. 

Lillienfeld Galleries, 21 E. 57 St.: Paintings by 
B. J. O. Nordfeldt; to April 9. Water Colors 
by Raoul Dufy; April 17-May 6. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, 5th Ave. & 82 
St.: American Pewter; to April 16. Victorian 
& Edwardian Dresses; to April 23. 

Milch Galleries, 108 W. 57 St.: Water Colors 
by John Whorf; Apri! 3-22. 

Charles L. Morgan Galleries, 37 W. 57 St.: Oils 
by Olive Leonhardt; to April 8. 


Morton Galleries, 130 W. 57 St.: Group Exhi- 
bition; April 3-15. Paintings by George 
Renouard; April 17-29. 

New York Public Library, 5th Ave. & 42 St.: 
Prints by Gavarni. 

Georgette Passedoit Gallery, 121 E. 57 St.: 
Paintings by Edwin Dickinson; April 10-29. 

Perls Galleries, 32 E. 58 St.: Picasso Exhibi- 
tion; to April 29. 

F. K. M. Rehn Gallery, 683 5th Ave.: Pastels 
by Peggy Bacon. Small Paintings by Raph- 
ael Soyer. 

Riverside Museum, 310 Riverside Drive: 14th 
Annual Exhibition New York Society of 
Women Artists; April 3-16. F 

Marie Sterner Galleries, 9 E. 57 St.: Natalie | 
Hammond; April 10-22. | 

Studio Guild, 730 5th Ave.: Members Annual 

_ Exhibition; April 3-15. 

Sullivan Gallery, 460 Park Ave.: Paintings by 
Peter Hurd; April 11-29. 

Uptown Galleries, 249 West End Ave.: Paint- 
ings by Contemporary American Artists. 

Vendome Galleries, Group Show of Graphic 
Art. 

Hudson D. Walker, 38 E. 57 St.: Patrick Tac- 
card; April 10-29. 

Walker Galleries, 108 E. 57 St.: Paintings & 
Drawings by George Grosz; to April 15. 

Weyhe Gallery, 794 Lex. Ave.: Water Colors 
by Adolf Dehn; to April 15. Emil Ganso; — 
April 17-May 6. 

NorwicH, CONNECTICUT 

Slater Memorial Museum: Norwich Art Asso- 
ciation Exhibition. 

OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 

Oakland Art Gallery: Annual Exhibition of 
Oil Paintings; to April 9. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia Museum of Art: Flemish Paint- 
ings; to April 25. 

PirrsBuRGH, PENNSYLVANIA 

Carnegie Institute: Paintings & Drawings by 
Lauren Ford; to April 30. American Land- 
scape Exhibition; to April 30. International 
Water Color Exhibition; to April 30. 

University of Pittsburgh: Contemporary Swed- _ 
ish Prints; to April 5. 19th Century French 
Painting; April 17-May 17. 

PorTLAND, OREGON 

Portland Art Museum: Coptic Textiles. 

PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 

Rhode Island School of Design Museum: Japan- 
ese Color Prints; to April 15. 18th Century 
French Engravings. English Color Prints. 
French Wallpapers; to April 23. 

RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 

Virginia Museum of Fine Arts: Models for 
Stonewall Jackson Competition; to April 
15. 7th Exhibition by Virginia Artists; to 
May 15. 

Sr. Louis, Missourr 

City Art Museum: St. Louis Artists Guild; to 
April 8. American Architecture; April 8-28. 

San FRANcisco, CALIFORNIA 

Paul Elder Co.: Aquatints by Blanche Me- 
Veigh; April 3-22. 

San Francisco Museum: Paintings by Gros, 
Gericault, Delacroix; April 15-May 30. 59th 
Annual Exhibition San Francisco Art Asso- 
ciation; April 5-May 7. Drawings by Oskar 
Kokoschka. 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

Seattle Art Museum: The Art of India. Master 
Drawings; April 5-May 7. 

(Continued on page 254) 
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"ww AMERICAN ART ANNUAL 


... Answers Your Questions about Art Activity 
and Art Organizations in America... 


zations or art activity in this country—there is one 
quick and easy way to get the answer. Simply turn to the 
new American Art Annual, just published. 

For more than forty years, the Art Annual has been 
the standard reference work on art in America. Volume 34, 
the first Annual in nearly two years, is 109 pages larger 

_ than the preceding edition—a complete, up to date source 
book of facts, figures and information. And, with an im- 
portant change in the date of publication, the Art Annual 
will now serve you for two full years. From this time for- 
ward, it will alternate with its famous companion volume, 


Who’s Who in American Art. 
Here is what’s in the new Art Annual: 


EIGHTEEN MONTHS IN ART 


A complete, factual summary of those events and happenings 
between January, 1937, and June, 1938, which belong in a per- 
manent record of art in this country. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


The report of two years’ activity, including a complete list of 
Chapters, with addresses and names of correspondents. 


NATIONAL & REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
MUSEUMS & LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS 
AMERICAN ORGANIZATIONS ABROAD 


The Annual is most famous for its organization directories. Sali- 
ent information for each art organization includes, for instance, 
names of officers and staff members, activities, accessions (for 
museums), purposes, exhibitions held. 


YY ats you have a question to ask about art organi- 


ART MUSEUMS IN LATIN AMERICA & CANADA 

A new feature in Volume 34, this directory seems destined to 
take its place, for usefulness, with the three listed immediately 
before. 


DIRECTORY OF ART SCHOOLS 


Of outstanding importance to art students is the directory of 
professional art schools and universities and colleges with art 
departments. In it there is recorded all essential facts: name of 
director, number of instructors, curricula, enrollment, tuition, 
for summer and winter terms. 


FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


Accompanying the art school directory is this record of fellow- 
ships and scholarships available from 105 sources, giving for each 
the amount of stipend, qualifications, how to apply. 


THE ART PRESS 


Art magazines and newspapers and other publications carrying 
art notes or news, with the editor, publisher, date of issue, ad- 
dress and price. 


PAINTINGS & PRINTS SOLD AT AUCTION 


Paintings sold at auction for $200 and up have been listed in the 
Annual for years. Now, prints fetching $50 and more are included, 
to form a more complete guide to market trends and current 
prices. Two seasons are covered in Volume 34. 


FROM NOW ON = « EVERY TWO YEARS 
$7 POSTPAID + 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


National Headquarters: Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 


** $5.50 TO FEDERATION MEMBERS 
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May issue of the Maga- — 
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hat to see in art, with a critical survey 
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